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W3ai te the absolute and relative volume 
of a harvest always exerts profound in- 
fluence upon a community’s prosperity, 
there are times when crop results become 
a peculiarly critical factor in the situa- 
‘tion. That this year’s anticipated har- 
vest in the United States is of such a 
character, no one can doubt. It can 
never be affirmed with certainty how far 
the outcome of last year’s corn harvest 
created or emphasized the trade depres- 
sion. In the entire United States the 
season’s corn yield footed up but 60 
per cent. of the crop of 1891. In 
some States the result meant ruin. Iowa 
produced less than one-thirc its corn 
yield of 1893; Kansas had still less to 
show; Nebraska’s farmers gathered 
hardly one-twelfth of their ordinary har- 
vest. Since discontent is the child of 
penury, and since financial heresy is the 
certain political result of discontent, it is 
not strange that free silver coinage should 
have seemed, six months ago, to have 
absolutely captured Kansas and Nebraska. 
If this season had witnessed another de- 
ficient crop of 1,200,000,000 bushels or 
less, it might reasonably be doubted 
whether the Iowa conventions would have 
taken the stand they have for a sound 
currency. The results now so well assur- 
ed are little short of providential. 


No less than 80,000,000 bushels of mar- 
ketable wheat overhung the market, in 
this country alone, when the panic of 1893 
came on us. The sudden decline of fifteen 
cents a bushel was the simple consequence 
of “realizing” to protect outstanding debts 
and acquire actual money against emergen- 
cy. The enormous world’s production, 
after the price of wheat was thus fixed, 
steadily kept down the market, even be- 
low the panic level, until this year’s re- 
turns proved that the farmer had sought 
out his own cure—had diversified his crops 
and cut down his acreage of wheat. The 
poor wheat crops in Europe, even on the 
diminished acreage, and the partial 
failure of our own winter-sown crop, 
have worked in the same _ direction. 
Last week the American “ visible supply” 
was but 38,000,000 bushels, against 89,- 
000,000 at the close of 1894. The decrease 
continues despite the fact that the North- 
western farmers, who suffered severely a 
year ago, are raising a bountiful “spring 
wheat” yield. Nature, in other words, may 
be said to have distributed her favors this 
year with a judicious hand, the enormous 
corn crop in particular promising to be 
the mainstay of our reviving trade pros- 
perity. 








Bland’s Missouri convention was for 
Bland first and last, and only inciden- 
tally for 16-to-1 silver and down with 
a “‘ panic-breeding currency,’’ banks, and 
bonds. Bland was both kinds of chair- 
man, temporary and permanent, Bland 
drafted the resolutions, and Bland an- 
nounced his purpose to take charge of 
the party machinery, new created by 
himself, and run it for all it is worth 
in the interest of silver—meaning him- 
self. It was a rather low-down trick 
on Senator Cockrell, and especially on 
Senator Vest, upon whose seat Bland has 
his eye firmly fixed. They walked most 
guilelessly into Bland’s trap. He really 
packed the convention with his own fol- 
lowers, the so-called primaries being held 
almost without notice, and attended only, 
as in the case of the now absurd Illinois 
convention, by silverites, and then, as- 
suming to speak for ‘‘ the Democrats of 
Missouri,” reorganized the State commit- 
tee so as to make it his own tool and give 
him the inside track for the senatorship. 
It was as vulgar a piece of boss politics as 
ever was seen. We observe that Bland 
telegraphed his congratulations to Black- 
burn of Kentucky. This is intended, we 
suppose, to show how much better the 
Missouri way is than the Kentucky way. 
If you call a regular party convention and 
have the delegates elected in the usual 
way, you may get beaten. Bland’s plan is 
much simpler—call a *‘ snap ’’ convention, 
keep your opponents out of the primaries, 
and you can resolve as you please for sil- 
ver and endorse yourself for the Presi- 
dency, the Senatorship, or Examiner in 
Lunacy. 





The overthrow of the free-silverites in 
the Iowa Democratic State convention is 
another staggering blow for that faction 
in all the other States. Even in Missouri 
it will have a strong influence. The re- 
sult of the fight shows what can be done 
among intelligent people by intelligent 
work. In 1890 the Democrats of Iowa 
in their State convention went for free 
coinage with hardly a dissenting vote, the 
following resolution being part of the 
platform of that year: 

‘*We demand the free coinage of silver, and 
that it be made a legal tender for all debts, 
public and private, and denounce as unjust 
and dishonest the provision of the law re- 
cently enacted allowing parties to stipulate 
against payment in silver and silver certifi- 
cates, thus setting up one standard of value 
for the poor man and the other for the rich 
man.” 

This senseless resolution was again pass- 
ed in the following year. We call it sense- 
less because the second half of it speaks of 
a law “‘recently enacted’”’ which never was 
enacted at all, the right to stipulate for 
payment in any kind of money that the 
parties choose being a common-law right 
which existed anterior to the Constitution. 
But the resolutions of 1890 and 1891 are 
all rubbish now, the, convention of July 7 





having voted against the free-silverites by 
an overwhelming majority. The Des 
Moines Leader (Dem.) tells us that the 
party in the State is entirely satisfied with 
the national platform of 1892, which, what- 
ever else it may mean, is not free coinage 
at 16 tol or on any basis which would 
land us on the silver standard. 





The prospect of a new international 
conference to promote bimetallism grows 
fainter. A few days agoex-Speaker Crisp 
was interviewed on the subject in Lon- 
don. He said that he could not discover 
that any interest was taken in the subject 
in Great Britain, and although he had 
been assured that the cause was gaining, 
the gain would be considered very slow in 
the United States. We have already ad- 
verted to the fact that although a general 
election has just taken place in England 
which fixes the government probably for 
seven years, not a word about bimetallism 
was heard on the hustings. The cause 
does not seem to be prospering in Ger- 
many any more than in England. Dr. 
Arendt (the German Bland) has become 
impatient at the slowness of the move- 
ment, and has issued a pamphlet attack- 
ing Director Koch of the Reichsbank 
as an ignoramus, unfit for his position. 
Dr. Koch replies that Arendt’s pamphlet 
is unworthy of notice, but he adds 
that the holding of an international con- 
ference at Germany’s invitation is further 
off than ever, and that not one important 
German State has declared in favor of bi- 
metallism since the subject was formally 
submitted to them. This is a flat contra- 
diction of Mr. Moreton Frewen’s letter to 
the London Times, in which he said that 
Chancellor Hohenlohe had assured the 
silver men in the United States that a 
conference would soon be called. 


The decision of Judge Goff in the South 
Carolina registration cases, dismissing 
the bill praying for an injunction, is a 
victory for the Tillman Government in 
the State, although it is yet possible 
that the Supreme Court of the United 
States may take a different view of the 
matter. Judge Goff’s opinion states that 
he feels himself bound by the decision of 
the Circuit Court of Appeals to make this 
decision, but he does not conceal the fact 
that he believes it to be erroneous. The 
appellate court held that the plaintiffs, al- 
though deprived of their rights as citizens 
of the United States and of the State of 
South Carolina, had an adequate remedy 
at law, and that a bill in equity would, 
therefore, not lie. Judge Goff expresses 
his regret that the character of the re- 
medy at law was not indicated, for he 
says that he cannot find any. But he goes 
further, and takes the position that as 
the United States courts are established for 
the purpose of determining controversies 
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arising from conflicting provisions of State 
and federal constitutions and enactments, 
they should not so limit their action as to 
make it useless. It is vain for a court to 
say that there is an adequate remedy at 
law when the injury will be completed be- 
fore the remedy can be applied, and when 
it is of an irreparable character. Between 
the decision of the Supreme Court of 
South Carolina holding that it cannot in- 
terfere with the registration act, and 
that of the United States appellate 
court, many citizens will undoubtedly 
be deprived of the suffrage. To say that 
they have their actions for damages is no 
sufficient reply to their complaints. It is 
the free exercise of the right that they de- 
mand, not compensation for being de- 
prived of it. But as the case is likely to 
come before the Supreme Court, we shall 
doubtless soon have a final adjudication 
upon the important principles involved. 





The announcement that the California 
State Labor Commissioner is ready with 
a petition to Congress, asking for the pas- 
sage of a law to restrict the immigration of 
Japanese to this country, is not unexpect- 
ed. The Jabor department of California is 
a part of the political machinery of the 
State, and that machinery is always on the 
side of “labor,’’ in the sense of the labor 
demagogue. The number of Japanese im- 
migrants to this country has increased in 
the last few years. In the Treasury sta- 
tistics, our Asiatic emigrants are classi- 
fied as coming from China and ,from 
‘other Asia.’’ The Chinese Immigration 
Act reduced the emigrants from that 
country, who numbered nearly 40,000 in 
1882, to 10 in 1887. The immigrants from 
‘*other Asia,”’ principally Japanese, who 
numbered 50 in 1882, increased to 2,732 in 
1890, to 5,984 in 1892, and, probably owing 
to the business depression, declined to 
3,304 in 1894. There are no complaints in 
California against the Japanese such as 
have been raised so largely against the Chi- 
nese, in regard to their mode of living, per- 
sonal habits, etc. The trouble is that Cali- 
fornia requires a vast army of laborers to 
gather its crops, especially the fruit, the 
working season being short. Then it be- 
comes a problem what todo with the unem- 
ployed. There is a dearth of labor at one 
season, a plethora at another. Because 
the Chinamen and Japanese can accom- 
modate themselves to these circumstances, 
living most economically during the period 
of their non-employment, they have in- 
curred the deadly hatred of white men, 
who think that, but for the Asiatics, the 
supply of employment would last the year 
round. We shall hear a great deal about 
the Japanese character in Congress in the 
immediate future. 





One of the most impudent manifestations 
of the pension-grabbing spirit yet seen 
is in a recent act of the New York 
Legislature which authorizes towns to 
recompense the men who were drafted 


under the law of 1863 for their patriotic 
sacrifices, and provides that if the drafted 
men are no longer living, their heirs at law 
shall receive the compensation so long 
withheld from their gallant ancestors. 
In case the drafted patriot had raised the 
$300 which enabled him to purchase ex- 
emption from military duty by borrowing 
it, or had received it as a gift, the lender 
or the donor is tobe compensated. If the 
‘drafted man did not purchase exemption, 
but went to the war, he is to get his $300, 
and, if he was killed in the war, his heirs 
are to have it. If the drafted man paid 
for a substitute, he is to have his money 
back; and, in every case, interest for the 
last thirty years is to be allowed: When 
it comes to honoring patriotism, the New 
York Legislature does not do things by 
halves. But the courts, unfortunate- 
ly for the drafted patriots, are less libe- 
ral, and this act has just been held to be 
unconstitutional by Judge Brown. As 
to the money paid by a drafted man, 
Judge Brown asserts that the sole object 
of such payment was to escape the per- 
formance of a public service, and that it 
was an affair which concerned the draft- 
ed man alone. This is a terrible blow 
to the drafted men and their heirs. 
Three hundred dollars with interest since 
1864 is a very comfortable sum of mo- 
ney, and would go far to sweeten the re- 
collections of the trials and sufferings 
occasioned by. having to send a substi- 
tute to the war or pay for exemption. 
But let not these patriots be cast down. 
All is not lost while honor remains. 
No court can tear the laurels from 
the heads of our drafted compatriots. 
The proud distinction of having suffered 
in pocket for their country will ever be 
theirs. The Legislature has shown its 
appreciation of their gallant services, al- 
though ineffectively, from a pecuniary 
point of view. But Congress may yet be 
appealed to. When the Republicans get 
power again, a more liberal spirit will be 
manifested in dealing with pensions, and 
the drafted men and their heirs may at 
last obtain the pecuniary recognition of 
their patriotism which an ungrateful 
country has so long denied them. 





The cases of the persons accused of de- 
frauding the State of New Jersey in va- 
rious ways, as charged in the testimony 
brought out before the Senate commit- 
tee last spring, will not be improved in 
the public view by the defence made by 
the first of them who has been brought 
to trial, Col. Van Cleef, whom the dis- 
closures forced out of the office of Secre- 
tary of the State Board of Assessors. The 
indictment against him charged him with 
obtaining money for 15,000 maps which had 
never been furnished to the State. This 
was a very direct charge and capable of a 
very direct denial. Instead of making 
such a denial, however, his counsel put in 
no testimony at all in his behalf before 
the court, relying wholly on technicalities 
to destroy the effect of the indictment, 








such as an effort to show that the money 
did not pass directly from the State to 
Van Cleef, that Van Cleef did not receive 
from the contractors for the work the 
identical money which they were paid by 
the State, and that the matter of false pre- 
tence on Van Cleef’s part could be disposed 
of by a confusion of dates. The Judge, in 
his charge to the jury, brushed all this 
defence aside as utterly frivolous. Expe- 
rience has shown the difficulty of con- 
victing a man with a political pull before 
a jury selected at a State capital, and 
Van Cleef’s acquittal will occasion no sur- 
prise. But Mis trial will only confirm the 
public impression that the Senate investi- 
gation was timely, and that perhaps it 
might go considerably deeper. 





We are gradually learning the other 
side of the Bannock Indian massacre— 
that is, the Indian side. The first thing 
of importance is, that there was no legal 
authority for arresting the Indians at all. 
The charge was that they were violating 
the game laws of Wyoming, the maximum 
penalty of which isa fine of $10 and three 
months’ confinement in the county jail. 
But, in order to execute the law, some- 
body must be charged with an infraction 
of it, and a warrant must be issued by a 
magistrate for that particular person. 
The warrants in this case were issued 
in blank. Therefore the constable and 
his posse committed an assault when 
they arrested the Indians. They had 
no right to molest them. It follows that 
the killing was murder, and it is said 
that Col. Coppinger takes that view of 
it. Another fact of importance is, that 
the Indian who was. killed was not run- 
ning away, although he perhaps had the 
intention to do so. His horse’s bridle was 
held by one of the posse at the time of the 
shooting. Of course, the Goyernor of 
Wyoming takes the frontier view of these 
things, and laments that people at the 
East shouid say hard things about the 
bloodthirsty constable and his posse. This 
is easily understood. These men have 
votes; the Indians have none. 





Two great Socialist congresses are to 
be held in October, one for France, at 
Limoges, and the German one at Breslau. 
At present ‘‘the programme”? to be sub- 
mitted at each of these gatherings is being 
labored over by the leaders of Social- 
istic thought, and the results are far from 
harmonious or reassuring. An especial 
glocm rests upon the French Socialists 
just now owing to their distinct rebuff 
in the recent election of the ‘‘ General 
Councils,’? These councils are very much 
like our State Legislatures, ruling the 
departments and electing Senators to the 
national Parliament. Out of some 1,500 
members, the Socialists succeeded in 
electing just twelve in all France. This 
adjourns the millennium again. It also 
makes it harder than ever for the French 
Socialists to arrange a plan of campaign 
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on which all classes can unite. In the 
cities they say they are going to extin- 
guish private property; but that doctrine 
does not fall on itching ears when preach- 
ed to the land-holding peasant. Hence 
the programme must continue to be two- 
faced. A like difficulty\is felt in Ger- 
many. Bebel is for putting a strong 
agrarian plank into the Socialist plat- 
form, but is meeting with noisy and 
powerful opposition, even among his own 
followers. The Sozial-Demokrat calls 
Bebel’s scheme a ‘‘ tape-worm creation,”’ 
which is an elegant way of saying it has 
no true place in the internal economy of 
Socialism. From such unseemly striving 
it is a relief to turn to the proposals 
of the managers of the Congress of 
German Catholic Socialists. They are 
sweetly going to ‘‘ remedy existing so- 
cial evils by the application of the prin- 
ciples of Christianity to the economic 
life.”” Some of the applications they pro- 
pose to make, however, will surely expose 
them, if ever practically urged, to the re- 
buke which the Pope addressed to the 
Belgian clergy when he warned them “not 
to confound divine right and human law.” 





The Rev. Joseph Parker of the London 
City Temple has given his views of the 
causes of the Liberal collapse. Coming from 
an old Nonconformist and Liberal leader 
they will command, as they deserve, atten- 
tion. He is very frank in charging the disas- 
ter to the fooling of the Liberal party with 
‘Radicalism, Socialism, and Laborism.”’ 
Labor tyranny, he maintains, ‘‘ cost Li- 
beralism dear in this election,’ and he sees 
no salvation for the party except in hark- 
ing back to “Liberalism in the good old 
healthy sense.”’ He objects to making any 
more ‘‘false promises to the farmer and to 
the unemployed,” and to thinking that a 
great party can live on ‘the labor prob- 
lem.” Striking confirmation of these 
ideas may be found in many of the letters 
to the Star, explaining, on the editor’s 
invitation, ‘why we lost.”’ One corre- 
spondent writes, ‘‘Each of us workers 
wants to do his own work in his own way, 
in as many or as few hours a day as he 
pleases, and for as much or as little as he 
can get.’ That is clearly the voice of 
an old-style workingman Liberal, and the 
number of his kind that gave their votes 
against new-style Liberalism in the elec- 
tion ought to be a warning to politicians 
against supposing that all workingmen 
desire to have their labor and their lives 
regulated by walking delegates or a fussily 
paternal government. It is to be said 
for Mr. Gladstone that he never gave in 
to this Liberal labor and Socialist craze. 
He was not trained in that school. Labor 
delegations he would receive courteously, 
but would invariably stick pins in their 
bubbles. His style of meeting them may 
grow more popular now that the other 
style is shown not to have even the merit 
of succeeding in winning votes. Any 
other merit it never had. 





Lord Salisbury has already been waited 
upon by representatives of workingmen 
in Government employ, and informed that 
his victory at the polls was due solely to 
them. They were the ones who smashed 
the Liberal party, and they are now 
prepared to smash his party unless 
some of their modest demands are prompt- 
ly complied with. Samples of the little 
things they would like the new Premier 
to promise them are a minimum wage of 
thirty shillings a week for unskilled 
labor, and a pension of twenty shil- 
lings a week after fifty-five. They 
would also have the Government at 
once put an end to the pernicious 
plan of buying goods when it could just 
as well manufacture itself, at a much 
higher cost, everything it needs. One 
knows not which most to admire about 
this, its impudence or its ingratitude. 
The Liberals went further towards meet- 
ing the demands of workmen employed by 
Government than any party ever did be- 
fore. They enforced the eight-hour law in 
all Government works; they passed the 
factory act; they practically said to the 
labor leaders, If you don’t see what you 
want, ask for it. Now these same leaders 
turn and bite the hand that fed them. 
Their cool assumption that they settled the 
election will not deceive even themselves. 
Their main influence was to disgust the 
public with the party that truckled to 
them. This is not exactly an argument to 
make the other party begin truckling. But 
the Socialists are always good at claiming 
electoral importance. They were going 
to do tremendous things in the recent de- 
partmental elections in France, but, as a 
matter of fact, they were beaten disas- 
trously. 





The unanimous reélection of Speaker 
Gully by the new Parliament on Monday 
was determined upon by the Cabinet 
some days ago; but the squelching of 
the attempt to override the unwritten 
law of Parliament, and oust him for a 
Conservative, is an event of great impor- 
tance. It cannot be denied that the 
Conservatives were under peculiar tempta- 
tion to elect a Speaker of their own. 
Mr. Gully had been chosen a!most in 
the last hours of a dying Parliament 
by a moribund ministry, and under cir- 
cumstances exasperating in more ways 
than one to the party that felt it- 
self certain of coming soon into power. 
It was flatly intimated at the time, in 
fact, that if the Conservatives won the 
impending election, they would turn Mr. 
Gully out. This was understood to be Mr. 
Chamberlain’s intention, and probably Mr. 
Balfour’s. The latter, at any rate, went 
to Carlisle to speak against Mr. Gully’s 
election to Parliament, though, as it turn- 
ed out, the Speaker was one of the two or 
three Liberals who came back with increas- 
ed majorities. But when the election 
was over, the party organs and party lead- 
ers changed their tune. It was time to 
be magnanimous, not grasping. It espe- 





cially behooved a party that stood for the 
ancient traditions of Parliament in the 
matter of the powers and privileges of the 
Lords, to be careful about interfering 
with any of the dignities and safe- 
guards of the Commons. But what really 
settled the thing was, no doubt, the open 
assertion of some of the oldest and most 
honored Conservatives, and some of the 
most influential Liberal Unionists without 
the fear of Mr. Chamberlain before their 
eyes, that they would not vote for a Con- 
servative candidate should one be put up 
against Mr. Gully. Ofcourse the Govern- 
ment could have elected a Speaker if they 
had insisted upon it, but they had no 
wish to precipitate a split on the first day 
of the session, and so chose the better 
part of making a virtue of an old custom 
which it would have been politically awk- 
ward for them to violate. 





Before surrendering the Colonial Of- 
fice to Mr. Chamberlain, Lord Ripon gave 
out a Parliamentary paper of great im- 
portance in the shape of a despatch to the 
Governor-General of Canada, the Gov- 
ernors of the Australasian colonies, and 
the Governor of the Cape. In it he takes 
up and examines the recommendations of 
the famous Ottawa conference, of a year 
ago, looking to the formation of a customs 
union between British colonies. It will 
be recalled that the conference de- 
clared a genere! British customs union 
impracticable, inasmuch as the colonies 
depend on their tariffs for so large a part 
of their revenue, but that it resolved hearti- 
ly in favor of a system of “differential du- 
ties,’? by which the products of one colo- 
ny should be favored above foreign pro- 
ducts in the markets of the others and of 
the mother country. Lord Ripon first 
points out to the eager colonists the 
economic folly of such a scheme. Differ- 
ential duties are only another name for 
protective duties, and he asks if anybody 
supposes England is going further to disa- 
ble herself in the competition for the 
world’s trade by increasing the cost of 
her raw material in that way. Moreover, 
he reminds the colonial governors, the 
Imperial Government has oversight of 
the colonies in all that relates to inter- 
national obligations, and cannot permit 
treaties to be overridden. Existing trea- 
ties with Belgium and Germany con- 
tain clauses which would make differen- 
tial duties, as against them, in a British 
colony impossible. The Ottawa resolutions 
asked the Colonial Office to have these 
clauses ‘‘removed.’’ Lord Ripon says 
that he has referred the matter tothe 
German and Belgian governments, and 
that they, maliciously enough, decline 
to remove them. He therefore tells the 
Governors that no differential-duty bill 
must be allowed to pass a Colonial 
Parliament except provisionally and sub- 
ject to the approval of the Home Office. 
Lord Ripon’s icy tone and cold logic will 
go far towards effectually chilling the en- 
thusiasm of the colonists on the subject. 
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CATHOLICS AND THE SALOONS. 
Tue convention of the Catholic Total Ab- 
stinence Union was, of course, planned to 
meet in this city last week without the 
least foresight of the remarkable conflict 
in which it would find the authorities and 
the saloons. But it could not have been 
more happily timed if carefully arranged 
for just such a situation. No single 
event, in fact, since the agitation began 
has been of equal moral and political sig- 
nificance with the extraordinary demon- 
stration of Catholic sentiment, witnessed 
on Wednesday week, against the arrogant 
saloon power. Endorsed by the presence 
and sympathy of the highest dignitaries of 
the Church in this country, and of the spe- 
cial legate of the Pope himself, the reli- 
gious celebrations of the day were highly 
important, but had to yield in popular 
effect to the great evening meeting held 
in Carnegie Hall. The audience gathered 
there was fairly representative, we are 
told, of what may be called the middle- 
class Catholics of this city. Many active 
politicians were present of the kind that 
attend primaries and manage conventions. 
Yet the feeling of the meeting was so evi- 
dently and overwhelmingly in favor of en- 
forcing the excise law, especially of clos- 
ing the saloons on Sunday, that the lone 
Tammany orator put up to test the senti- 
ment of Catholics on the great Tammany 
platform of not enforcing the law retired 
in complete discomfiture. ’ 

Discomfiture is visible in other quar- 
ters also. The Sun got wind last week 
of what was coming—was flatly notified, 
in fact, that the uproarious Tammany 
campaign it was going to conduct on the 
platform of violating the Sunday law 
would be a campaign in which the Catho- 
lic Church would take the other side. 
Since then it has worn a distant and ab- 
stracted air when the subject was referred 
to. Now that the threatened has become 
the actual, now that the authorities and 
the representatives of the Catholic Church 
have made their position so unmistakable, 
the hilarity of a great many statesmen will 
in like manner be checked. Senator Hill 
will take a little time to think it over be- 
fore he writes another letter in favor of 
open saloons on Sunday, law or no law. 
The Democratic State committee will be 
fully as cautious as was the Republican in 
handling this dynamite cartridge. Inner 
Tammapy circles will be again shrouded 
in that gloom which they thought was 
surely lifting before the prospect of their 
coming back to power as the champions 
of lawlessness. 

That the Catholic Church could have 
been expected to take any other position 
only shows how inconceivably stupid poli- 
ticians can be when they set about it. 
Her official and authoritative attitude to- 
wards the liquor traffic and the Sunday 
question has long been known. It was 
explicitly set forth in Archbishop Ryan’s 
sermon last week. The Church does not 
lay down any absolute and binding doc- 
trine of total abstinence. It does not 





declare liquor-selling of all kinds and 
under all circumstances to be asin. But 
it has pronounced and will continue to 
pronounce in favor of temperance, and has 
stigmatized saloon-keeping as an ‘‘ unbe- 
coming business’? for a Catholic. The 
Archbishop freely acknowledged that a 
stigma had been brought on the Catholic 
name by the fact of so many Catholics 
being intemperate and so many nominal 
Catholics being saloon-keepers. But that 
was only an added reason, he main- 
tained, for making the true teaching 
and attitude of the Church known, 
and for encouraging the Total Abstinence 
Union and every other moral or legal 
influence which would tend to diminish 
or cure the evils of drunkenness. Most 
outspoken was the Rev. Father Cleary, 
President of the Union. Amidst loud 
applause, he denounced ‘‘the liquor 
power, intrenched behind a fortification 
of wealth gathered from the earnings of 
the unfortunate,’? now grown “ defiant 
of public opinion,’ ‘* the uncompro- 
mising enemy of religion and country,”’’ 
‘*desecrating the sanctity of our Sunday 
and making a mockery of universal suf- 
frage.”’ 

Of course, the peculiar value of this 
great Catholic demonstration at the pre- 
sent juncture lies in the fact that it re- 
veals the existence of an immense politi- 
cal power on the side of the observance 
of law and a quiet Sunday. The Catho- 
lic vote has undoubtedly been largely a 
Tammany vote. Therefore, some hasty 
political reasoners have argued, Tammany 
being for an excise law to be enforced or 
not according as the authorities were paid 
or not, and especially for a lawless Sunday, 
the Catholic Church wil! be for those 
things, too. No greater mistake could be 
made. Senator O’Sullivan knows more 
about his subject now than he did before 
the Catholics in Carnegie Hall hissed and 
hooted him for his law-defying words. 
Far from Tammany being likely to swing 
the Catholic vote on this question, the 
Catholic vote is likely to make Tammany 
see a great light such as has already 
dawned upon the Sun. Tammany may 
hope and mean to win the next election 
as the party pledged to restore the old 
fraudulent and corrupt excise régime, but 
it will be pretty secret about it; it will not 
go on openly boasting that the platform 
of lawiessness is the one on which to carry 
this city. 

It is further to be considered that the 
working Catholic priests of New York are 
in a position to know and to influence 
the political sentiments of vast numbers 
of foreign-born voters. Their testimony 
is far more valuable than that of an 
equal body of Protestant clergymen. 


Many of them have assured the Police 
Board that the policy of Sunday closing is 
by no means working such havoc or prov- 
ing so unpopular in the tenement-house 
districts as has been alleged. They also 
carry greater weight than Protestants be- 
cause their views have a way of affecting 





the votes of their congregations. Of too 
many Protestant clergymen the politicians 
will say, as Lord Carteret said of Bishop 
Sherlock, ‘“‘ Oh, he talks like a parson, 
and consequently is so used to talk to peo- 
ple that don’t mind him that I left him to 
find it out at his leisure, and shall have 
him again for all this whenever I want 
him.” Catholic priests are not so open 
to this charge, and their arraying them- 
selves, with so many of their people, on 
the side of enforcement of law and re- 
sistance to the arrogant pretensions of 
saloonists to special privileges, cannot 
fail to give a different political aspect to 
the whole question. For one thing, it 
puts an end, for atime at least, to the 
talk about Tammany, as the great exem- 
plar of lawlessness and disorder, ‘‘ coming 
back with a whoop.” 








LORD SALISBURY AND ARMENIA. 


Lorp Sa.tspury’s natural predilection is 
for foreign affairs, and his equally natural 
predilection is to conduct them with a 
high hand. The big majority now behind 
him will not have a tendency to rein him 
in. The chances are, therefore, that he ~ 
would, in any case, adopt a peremptory 
tone in the negotiations with Turkey 
about ravaged Armenia; these- chances 
really amount to a certainty in view of 
the powerful and united sentiment in 
England now clamorous for such a course. 

A highly significant fact about Mr. 
Gladstone’s recent speech on the Arme- 
nian horrors is, that it was made practi- 
cally at Lord Salisbury’s request. Some 
of the latter’s friends and supporters, 
notably the Duke of Westminster, chair- 
man of the Chester meeting on August 6, 
arranged the demonstration and obtained 
Mr. Gladstone’s promise to speak. He 
had steadily refused to say anything until 
the general election was over, lest a 
partisan twist might be given to his 
remarks. Then he virtually came for- 
ward to strengthen Lord Salisbury’s 
hands. This was put beyond all doubt 
by the terms of the resolution he intro- 
duced, which declared that the Govern- 
ment would have “the cordial support of 
the entire nation, without distinction of 
party,’’ in providing effective guarantees 
for “the safety of life, honor, religion, 
and property ’’ in Armenia. 

This codperation of two rival leaders in 
such a cause is an incident which might 
be used to point a moral to some of our 
small-minded politicians. To have invit- 
ed the assistance of Mr. Gladstone was 
practically a confession by Lord Salisbury 
that he and his party were not the. only 
ones concerned about the national honor, 
not the only ones in whose keeping 
that honor was safe. And for Mr. Glad- 
stone to go forward cheerfully, even 
ardently, not to put his old antagonist 
‘Sin a hole,” but actually to help and 
strengthen him, betrays woful mismanage- 
ment from the standpoint of higher Ame- 
rican politics. But the one great result 
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of such a union of forces is to assure Lord 


Salisbury of support in the most vigorous 
measures he muy see fit to adopt with the 
Porte. When Gladstone cries out, ‘* Do 
not let us be afraid of the word coercion,”’ 
it is safe to say that Salisbury will not be 
afraid of it. 

The question is now an old one, but in 
its present phase it may be said to date 
from 1878. In that year England and 
Turkey made a convention, by the first ar- 
ticle of which the Sultan agreed to intro- 
duce reforms into the government of his 
Christian and other subjects in Armenia, 
and in the same year the Treaty of Berlin 
was signed. It provided for religious liber- 
ty in all Turkey, and the Sultan undertook 
“to carry out, without further delay, the 
improvements and reforms demanded by 
local requirements in the provinces in- 
habited by the Armenians, and to gua- 
rantee their security against the Circas- 
sians and Kurds.”’ It was further requir- 
ed that the Sultan should report periodi- 
cally what steps were being taken to carry 
out this article, and that the Powers 
should superintend the application of 
them. The Porte, being responsible to all 
the Powers, has stvod in real fear of none, 
and the Powers, not having decided upon 
the modus operandi to be employed in 
superintending the carrying out of the re- 
forms, have stood idly by while the Turks 
and Kurds have played into each other’s 
hands, and, actuated by a common hatred 
of the Armenians, have run riot in 
outrage and oppression. ‘Christian and 
civilized Europe,” as M. Rolin-Jacque- 
myns said in an article in the Revue de 
Droit International in 1887, ‘‘was more 
occupied with its intestine quarrels and 
jealousies than with its collective duties.”’ 
That since the treaty of Berlin the condi- 
tion of the Armenians has not improved, 
and that Turkey has not introduced any 
real reforms in amelioration of their condi- 
tion, there is abundant evidence. 

Soon after the treaty went into effect, 
the British Consul at Erzerum wrote to 
his Government that the condition of the 
Christians was worse than ever, that the 
Kurds had the upper hand, and that in 
some localities arson, assault, and rape 
were committed with impunity. The 
regular troops were as bad as the Kurds, 
and committed precisely the same of- 
fences. Bribery of officials existed al- 
most everywhere, and the occasional pure 
official was powerless in the face of ex- 
tended organized official corruption. In 
1879 Sir A. H, Layard, British Ambassa- 
dor to Turkey, wrote as follows to Lord 
Salisbury : 

‘** Unless the Porte takes care, and acts with 
prudence and forethought, there will be an 
Armenian question in Asia similar to the Bul- 
garian quesiion in Europe, from which the 
last war arose. The same intrigues are being 
resorted to in Asia Minor to establish an Ar- 
menian nationality, and to bring about a state 
of things which will cause a ery of horror 
among the Christian population, and a Euro- 
pean intervention.” 

In 1880 the Powers addressed a collec- 
tive note to the Porte on the subject of 





Armenia. It called attention to the fact 
that anarchy existed in the provinces in- 
habited by the Armenians, and that the 
existing state of affairs, if not remedied, 
“would, in all probability, lead to the de- 
struction of the Christian population of 
vast districts.’’ To this remonstrance the 
Sultan made no reply whatsoever. 

But the question has now reached a 
stage where common humanity demands 
that it be settled. Whether Armenia is 
taken entirely away from Turkey and 
erected into an independency, or whether 
the Sultan shall be permitted to govern it 
only in such a way as European influence 
or coercion shall direct, are questions for 
discussion; but that existing conditions 
cannot be endured much longer is palpa- 
ble. The extent of the massacre near 
Mush a year ago cannot yet be estimated 
accurately, and, in view of past experience 
in similar cases, it is probable that it will 
never be entirely known. That it embraced 
fully 10,000 people is not at all improba- 
ble. As the Armenians are not permitted 
to carry arms, there can have been no real 
contest, nor can the inspiration of the 
slaughter be properly attributed to a rebel- 
lion against the Turkish Government. An 
organized uprising is an impossibility un- 
der the circumstances. Mr. Gladstone, in 
his speech at Chester, merely repeated 
what he said in his speech of December 
last. After touching upon the evidence of 
the massacre which tended ‘strongly to 
a conclusion to the general effect that the 
outrages and the scenes and abominations 
of 1876 in Bulgaria had been repeated in 
1894 in Armenia,’’ he added: 

** As I have said, I hope it is not so, and I 
will hope to the last; but if it is so, it is time 
that one general shout of execration—not of 
men, but of deeds—one gereral shout of exe- 
cration, directed against deeds of wickedness, 
should rise from outraged humanity, and 
should force itself into the ears of the ultan 
of Turkey und make him sensible, if anything 


can make him sensible, of the madness of 
such a course.” 








THE LEGION OF HONOR. 


Tue French Chamber has furnished an- 
other example of its incapacity as a gov- 
erning body by its recent action concern- 
ing the Legion of Honor. M. Eiffel, the 
eminent engireer, was a member of the 
Legion of Honor, and was also involved 
in the Panama Canal scandal. For his 
dealings in this matter he was prose- 
cuted, and in the first instance con- 
victed of fraud. His conviction was re- 


versed by the Court of Cassation upon, 


the ground that what we should call the 
statute of limitations protected him. The 
defence urged by M. Eiffel, that he was 
not guilty of fraud because he acted in the 
capacity of a contractor and not that of 
an agent, was not considered by the 
Court of Cassation, as his conviction 
was irregular upon the ground above 
mentioned. Upon the suggestion of the 
Minister of Justice, the council of the 
Legion of Honor undertook an investiga- 
tion upon its own account. After pro- 
longed inquiry the committee to whom 





the investigation was intrusted reported 
that the evidence showed that M. Eiffel 
had undoubtedly been too much “ preoc- 
cupied with his own pecuniary interests,”’ 
and had not sufficiently regarded his 
responsibilities as a member of the Le- 
gion of Honor. Nevertheless they de- 
clared that he had dealt “at arm’s 
length’? with the Panama Company and 
had been guilty of no breach of trust. He 
had made a contract with the company 
which no doubt brought him in enormous 
gains, but which the company deliberate- 
ly agreed to. In view of all the circum- 
stances, however, the committee reported 
that M. Eiffel, as a member of the Legion 
of Honor, deserved censure. 

Upon this the Chancellor of the Legion 
requested the opinion of the President of 
the Court of Cassation, who submitted 
conclusions similar to those reached by 
the committee. The matter then came 
before the full Council of the Legion of 
Honor and received there also full discus- 
sion. At last one member, wearied by 
the prolonged debate, arose and said, ‘‘M. 
Eiffel is either guilty or not guilty. If he 
is guilty, he ought to be expelled; if he is 
not guilty, he ought to be acquitted.”” A 
vote being taken, the majority of the 
Council declared that M. Eiffel had not 
been guilty of dishonorable conduct, and 
was therefore not amenable to discipline. 
Upon this the French Chamber, in a tem- 
pest of virtuous indignation, voted, with 
only two dissentient voices, that the Gov- 
ernment should undertake the reorganiza- 
tion of the Council of the Legion of Honor. 
There was nothing-for the members of the 
Council to do after such a vote except to 
resign; but the Chamber was entirely un- 
prepared with any scheme of reorganiza- 
tion. The Government has, therefore, re- 
quested the Council to continue its func- . 
tions for the present, and, so far as yet ap- 
pears, its members may retain their offices 
for an indefinite period. Their personal 
character, it is fair to add, appears to be 
above reproach. 

While the action of the Chamber was 
hasty and ill-considered, it can hardly be 
said that it justified the virulent denun- 
ciation which it has received from the 
partisans of the Legion of Honor. This vi- 
tuperation strikingly resembles that which 
our Grand Army pours forth whenever any 
reform of our pension abuses is proposed, 
and it may be apprehended that it hasa 
similar cause. For it must be remembered 
that honor is not the sole advantage that 
goes with the red ribbon. Something more 
substantial in the shape of pecuniary 
emolument is very extensively enjoyed. 
Experience has shown that recipients of 
pensions are a sensitive class. They esti- 
mate highly the services for which their 
pensions are bestowed, and they resent 
angrily any manifestation on the part of 
the public of a disposition to question the 
accuracy of this estimate or to scrutinize 
the pension roll. Experience has also 
proved that where honorary distinctions 
have been combined with pecuniary gains, 
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a sordid condition of affairs tends to result. 
It must be admitted that the outcries of 
the champions of the Legion of Honor 
suggest that ‘‘that sensibility of princi- 
ple, that chastity of honor, which felt a 
stain like a wound, is gone.’”” Nowhere 
is it suggested that the inability of the 
Legion of Honor to purge itself of such 
dubious characters as M. Eiffel shows that 
its title has become inappropriate. Ap- 
parently its journalistic defenders are 
as indifferent as are the members of our 
Grand Army to the moral delinquencies 
of its members. It is not honor that is 
involved, but titles and pensions. . It is 
not what the organization represents that 
is sacred, but the organization itself. 

Every such organization bears within 
itself the seeds of its own decay, and the 
existence of this and similar organizations 
in France has had much to do with the 
perversion of the brilliant qualities of 
that country. The man who sets his 
heart upon obtaining a decoration—and a 
pension—on the ground of his virtue, is 
not ideally virtuous. Such decorations.are 
appropriate in ages when bravery and vir- 
tue are synonymous. The motives which 
make men perform daring acts are then im- 
material. It is enough when, from what- 
ever motive, they are willing to take their 
lives in their hands. Superstition, race 
hatred, desire for fame, or whiskey may be 
the inspiring cause of bold deeds, but it is 
the deeds themselves that must be honored 
without questioning the consciences of the 
heroes. In peaceful times it is unnecessary 
to encourage moral excellence by any pub- 
lic ‘*recompense of reward.’’ The French 
nature, however, seems to crave open re- 
cognition of virtue, and thus tends to sub- 
ordinate virtue to glory. 

Napoleon, who founded the Legion of 
Honor, understood his countrymen, and 
he understood also the spirit of his age. 
That spirit demanded equality of opportu- 
nity—la carriére ouverte aux talents— 
and he offered a decoration to every com- 
mon soldier who distinguished himself. In 
the quality of this decoration differences of 
rank or position were ignored, and the or- 
der was at once military and democratic. 
Under Napoleon III., however, aristocra- 
tical distinctions were introduced. The 
red ribbon was reserved for officers, while 
yellow was the color for private soldiers. 
For a time afier the war of 1870 the Legion 
of Honor was again a purely military or- 
der. But, during a quarter of a century of 
peace, soldiers have had little opportunity 
to perform acts worthy of glorification, 
and the non-military element has increased 
until now nearly one-half of the members 
are civilians. The pitiful jealousies and 
heartburnings and intrigues which the 
anxiety to be decorated has injected into 
Parisian life are too well known to need to 
be dwelt upon. ‘Plus on la donne, plus 
on la demande,”? was Napoleon’s experi- 
ence with his creation, and the pressure 
to obtain the ribbon is like that to obtain 
office in this country. Doubtless the Le- 
gion of Honor will be after some fashion 





reorganized, but it is beyond the power of 
the French Chamber to make it ‘ the 
nurse of manly sentiment and heroic en- 
terprise,”? or to impart to it that ‘‘un- 
bought grace of life ’’ which is indeed the 
grace of a day that is dead. 








ANOTHER HYMN TO APOLLO. 


THE discovery of another hymn to Apollo, 
accompanied by the musical notation, is a 
piece of good luck which was well deserved by 
the explorers at Delphi, and, we may add, not 
entirely unexpected. It was thought probable 
that the Treasury of the Athenians which 
yielded the hymns described last year might 
furnish another contribution to the history of 
Greek music. This has proved to be the case, 
and the results are figured and described in 
the latest issue of the Bulletin de Corre 
spondance Hellénique (xi-xii, November, De- 
cember, 1894). The fragment of forty-two 
lines, with some letters missing in every 
line, is engraved in two columns on a mar- 
ble slab sixty-one centimetres high and eighty 
wide. As in the former hymn, the stone- 
cutter, following the musician’s copy, pur- 
sues the practice of writing vowels and diph- 
thongs twice, whether naturally long or long 
by position, when the rhythm and music- 
al notes make them stand, by resolution, for 
two short syllables. The first column num- 
bers twenty-eight lines, the beginnings of 
which are generally well preserved; the left- 
hand upper corner was broken off, but this la- 
cuna is fortunately filled by a fragment fig- 
ured in the last volume of the Bulletin. The 
second column has been reconstructed from 
nine fragments ingeniously pieced together by 
the efforts of MM. Homolle and Bourguet and 
the suggestions of Prof. Otto Crusius. The 
text is restored and ably edited by M. Henri 
Weil, the music transcribed by M. Théodore 
Reinach. It is a noteworthy fact that M. 
Weil was aided in his conjectures by a curious 
refinement of the musician, a correspondence 
between the word-accent and the melody, which 
requires us, for example, in line eleven, to read 
8pé]uous instead of ar]uovs. The principle upon 
which this is based, and which was discovered 
by MM. Havet and Reinach while studying 
the Seikelos inscription, was observed by Cru- 
sius and Monro in the former hymn, and 
has just been completely formulated by M. 
Reinach. : 

The general sense of the hymn is given in a 
very satisfactory degree by M. Weil’s restitu- 
tion. It was a species of thanksgiving per- 
formed by a chorus of Dionysiac artists from 
Athens, and it belonged in strictness to the 
class called hyporchemes—that is to say, the 
words were chanted to the accompaniment of 
the flute and the lyre by a portion of the 
chorus, while the remaining portion executed 
a dance of appropriate character. The rhythm, 
like that of the first-discovered hymn, is pseo- 
nic; it consists of a succession of pseons or Cre- 
tics (— - —) in five-eighths time, except that 
the prayer at the close passes over into a Gly- 
conic system. There is also a close family re 
semblance between the subject and the occa- 
sion of the two hymns. The epoch of the latter 
is absolutely fixed by the forty-first line as fall- 
ing after the time of the Roman conquest, and 
may be placed near the end of the second centu- 
ryB.c. We may therefore assume the poem to 
be commemorative of the defeat of the Gauls. 
It was doubtjess written by some member of 
the guild of Dionysiac artists, the rexnrav of 
line twenty-two; and it displays the conven- 





tional arrangement and sentiments that might 
be expected from a versifier who wrote profes- 
sionally to order, without inspiration or with 
borrowed inspiration. 

Beginning, as in duty bound, with an invo- 
cation of the Muses, the poem passes to the 
story of the birth of Apollo, of his visit to the 
Attic land, where a mysterious voice salutes 
him with the cry of Pan, the title by which 
he is still invoked by all Athenians and by the 
Dionysiac troop that now chants his praise. 
As he then founded his temple and defended 
it against the dragon, so later did he keep 
guard against the barbarian horde, in memory 
of which they raise this hymn. Borrowing 
many phrases and epithets from the Homeric 
Hymn to Apollo, it closes with a prayer for the 
people of Delphi and of Athens. The transla- 
tion runs as follows: 


‘*Come to the twin heights of beetling Par- 
nassus that looks afar, and inspire my songs, 
Pierian Muses, ye who dwell in the snow-beat- 
en crags of Helicon. Sing of the Pythian god, 
of golden hair, Phosbus with the tuneful lyre, 
whom blessed Leto bore beside the famous wa- 
ter, grasping with her hands in labor-pangs the 
lusty shoot of the gray-green olive tree. And 
the vault of heaven was glad and radiant with 
unclouded light; the esther stilled the swift 
courses of the wind to calm, while the dee 
boom of the furious billows sank to rest, an 
mighty Oceanus, who with his moist arms 
a the earth around. 

‘*Then, leaving the Cynthian Island, the Paws 
set foot upon the glorious land of Attica, ] 
dowered with Demeter’s gift, hard by the hill of 
Pallas; and he was epea by melodies of the Li- 
byan lotus, mingling its honey-sweet breath 
with the varied notes of the lyre. Thrice did 
the voice that dwells in the rock hail him with 
the cry of ‘ Pan,’ and he rejoiced because he 
laid up in his heart and understood the will of 
Zeus. Wherefore, from that time forth, our 
Attic folk, sons of the soil, call him Peean; and 
by that name he is invoked by the greatsacred 
band of the servants of Bacchus, smitten by 
the thyrsus, who dwell in the city of a 

‘Advance, then, warder of the oracular 
tripod, to the summit of Parnassus trodden by 
the gods, dear to the Menads in their ecste- 
sies. There once, garlanding thy golden locks 
with laurel boughs, thou wert dragging with 
thy sacred hand enormous blocks, the founda- 
tions of thy temple, when thou didst encounter 
the monstrous daughter of Earth [the dragon 
Python]; abiding her onset, O deii 7 of the gra- 
cious eyes, thou didst slay with iny arrows the 
child of Earth. . . . And tiou wert keep- 
ing guard by the holy place that is the navel 
of the Earth, when the Barbarian horde of 
Gauls, bent on profaning thy rich shrine with 
plunder, perished in the whirlwind of snow. 
Now, UO Phoebus, save and guard the ci 
founded by Pallas, and her famous people; an 
thou, too, goddess of the bow, and mistress of 
the Cretan hounds, and thou, Leto most re 
vered! guard ye the dwellers of Delphi, their 
children, thei: consorts, and their homes, free 
from calamity. Be favorable to the servants 
of Bacchus, crowned with the honors of the 
games!. Prosper and increase the martial sway 
of the Romans! May it flourish in the might 
rel = youth, and be ever triumphant in 

attle! 


Our poet has chosen, singularly enough, to 
make his dragon feminine; the poet of the for 
mer hymn disagrees with him in this point. 
This might lead us to ascribe the two hymns 
to different authors ; their epoch is certainly 
nearly the same, they belong to the same 
school, and are shaped on the same pattern. 
They are so much alike that the later dis 
covery sheds light on the earlier, and enables 
the editors to amend in some particulars the 
readings and the music published last year. 
The chief change, and a very obvious one, is 
that which reverses the order of the marble 
slabs and makes the invocation to the Muses 
stand at the beginning, after the pattern of 
the second hymn. Minor changes are ex- 
tremely interesting, but belong to the pro- 
vince of the scholarly expert. 
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Musically, the new hymn is the most inte- 
resting relic yet discovered. Unlike the for- 
mer hymn, it is written with instrumental 
instead of vocal note signs. Crusius and Ge- 
vaert take this to mean that the accompani- 
ment was in unison with the voice. Without 
positively denying this view, Reinach rele- 
gates it to a footnote, evidently preferring his 
own explanation, that the instrumental (proba- 
bly Dorian) notation was originelly the only 
one, and that the later Ionic notation supersed- 
ed it only in vocal scores, and that not uni- 
versally; just as the Germans use either Gothic 
or Roman letters for most books, but almost 
always the Roman for scientific works. 

The new hymn, taken with its predecessor, 
confirms severe. points not fully established 
before. Thus, we observe that neither hymn 
has any signs to denote the duration of the 
notes; and it now seems safe to say, at least 
for this period (about 100 B. c.), that such signs 
were probably never used when the metre was 
certain without them. In the Seikelos inscrip- 
tion they occur and are indispensable, since 
without them it would be impossible to distin- 
guish the iambic character of that piece. 
Again, the law of correspondence, mention- 
ed above, between melody and word-accent, 
though not noticed by Reinach and Weil in 
their article on the former hymn, as both 
Crusius and D. B. Monro immediately pointed 
out, is seen to be observed in both hymns. It 
is time now to give this very simple law: (1.) 
Unaccented syllables may bave the same note 
as the accented syllable of the same word, but 
not a higher. (2) Circumflexed syllables, 
when musically resolved into two shorts, al- 
ways pass from a higher to a lower note. 
Every one sees what a flood of light such a law 
throws upon the true nature of the Greek and 
Latin word-accent as distinguished from me- 
trical accent and from word-accent as we un- 
derstand it in the modern languages of the 
same family. We must look to the Chinese 
for word-accent in the ancient sense. 

We have pointed out how this law aids in 
restoring the text when the note of the missing 
syllable is preserved. It may even doso when 
both syllable and note are lost. If, for exam- 
ple, the following note is the lowest of the 
scale, the note of the missing syllable cannot 
be the same, for in that case the one remain- 
ing would not carry the note-sign. It must, 
therefore, be a higher note, and the syllable 
must be accented, if the word is dissyllabic. 
The restoration of fragmentary music is very 
much more difficult than that of a defective 
text, as any one may ascertain by trying the 
experiment on an English ballad. Hence Rei- 
nach’s transcription is given with distinct re- 
servations. Add to this that this inscription 
is far less legible than that of the other hymn 
—a fact which caused the fragments now com- 
posing the second column to be attributed to a 
hymn written in vocal score. 

Reinach’s careful analysis of the partial 
scales of our hymn leads to certain conclusions, 
the detailed proof of which our space forbids 
us to give. Thehymn is in the Lydian trope 
combined with the hypo-Lydian. We find the 
same accuracy in notation as in the former 
hymn, where the same note has different signs 
as it stands in different scales—just as in 
modulating, for example, from C minor to A 
minor, we write G sharp for A flat. As to the 
mode, Reinach (who, we are pleased to find, 
is not a convert to Monro’s heresy as to the 
meaning of apyovia) shows that the Glyconic 
finale is probably in the Dorian (descending 
scale of A minor with flattened B), while the 
remaining diatonic parts are hyper-Dorian, or 





mixo-Lydian, which is only Dorian with ‘‘ con- 
joint” tetrachords. There are some peculiari- 
ties of style which suggest that the com- 
poser consciously imitated archaic or Attic 
models. One is the absence of the lichanos 
(C natural) in the Dorian passages—a pecu- 
liarity noted in the ancient music of Olympos. 
Another is the small compass of the mixo- 
Lydian passages, the diminished fifth B-F. 
To this we might add, if we adopt Reinach’s 
explanation, the use of the ancient Dorian 
notation. Reinach’s judgment of the com- 
poser is that he had more technical skill and 
less inspiration than the composer of the former 
hymn. The music is more ambitious, and the 
unusual compass (a diminished twelfth, of 
which the extreme notes are frequent) makes 
it clear that it was written for skilful profes- 
sional performers. This, if we might venture 
on a suggestion of our own, may be the reason 
why the score could be written in the instru- 
mental notation which might not have been 
equally familiar to less skilful vocalists. And 
may it not be that the instrumental perform- 
ers also sang to their own harping ? 

The discovery of this hymn has seemed to 
demand a new transcription of the former one. 
This, and a new rendering of the Seikelos in- 
scription, besides a collation of the new hymn 
with the Lydian and hypo-Lydian scales, are 
given in the tables in addition to the new 
hymu itself. 





ALASKA REVISITED,.—IIL. 


JULY, 1895. 


THE characteristic scenery of southeastern 
Alaska has been described by numerous tour- 
ists in various books which have been duly re- 
viewed in your columns. The narrow chan- 
nels, like rivers, between lofty spruce covered 
mountains, though picturesque and peculiar, 
in time pall on the attention. Except where 
diversified by the glaciers of the mainland, 
each of which has a certain individuality, she 
landscape finally strikes one as rather monoto- 
nous. It is difficult to exaggerate the beauty 
and sublimity of such a glacier-field as that of 
the Muir in Glacier Bay, when seen under sun- 
ny skies, and this has been repeatedly describ- 
ed and photographed. There are, however, 
several corners which in their way are equally 
striking, but which, being aside from the tour- 
ist route, are almost unknown. One of these 
is Sumdum Bay, an arm of Stephens Passa~e, 
in which a good anchorage is found. Near the 
mouth, on the north shore, there is a fine large 
glacier. The bay is long and narrow, and at 
its head two other glaciers discharge a multi- 
tude of small bergs directly into the water. 
The mountains are high and wooded, snowy 
above the tree-line, and offer several beautiful 
cascades. Two or three remarkable narrow 
cafons diverge from the main channel, one of 
which is sometimes closed by descending 
masses of ice, and, from the temporary 
imprisonment of an explorer who ventured in- 
to its recesses, is known as “ Ford’s Terror.” 
The currents in these passages acquire great 
strength during the flow of the tides. The va- 
ried tints of blue and green shown by the mov- 
ing bergs against the dark background of som- 
bre spruce forest, relieved by the immaculate 
snowfields above, which the sun suffuses with 
delicate rose and pearly light, present a scene 
of almost unique beauty. 

Most remarkable of all, perhaps, is the view 
obtained at the head of Taku Inlet. Here also 
are numerous fine glaciers, some of which 
discharge into the sea, but beyond them is a 





mountain ridge rising in peaks 3,000 to 6,000 
feet in height—a single one to the east, then 
three combined more westerly, linked by a 
sharp and jagged crest with a crag over a 
thousand feet above the rest, which has no 
equal in Alaskan scenery. Apparently com- 
posed of some schistose rock, it rises like a 
great stone book, the leaves represented by 
the fissure lines; the edge towards the specta- 
tor is nearly vertical, the covers incline slight- 
ly towards the east—sheer precipices of 
smooth rock on which no snow can lie—and 
ata distance of fifteen miles the eastern face 
actually seems to overhang some five degrees. 
The summit is nearly flat, like the upper sur- 
face of a book upon a shelf, and the width of 
the mass is about one-third of its height above 
the ridge from which it rises. It seems stu- 
pendous and incredible. Westward, the bro- 
ken crags at its base connect it with another 
(pyramidal) peak enamelled with the whitest 
snow, contrasting finely with the black pris- 
matic mass before described. 

To turn from great things to small, I cannot 
forbear a few words on the characteristic vege- 
tation which may be seen by the tourist fortu- 
nate enough to stray away from salmon can- 
neries and dirty Indian villages into the forest 
which surrounds them. Here, among the moss- 
covered trunks of enormous conifers, a whole 
world of beauty is secluded. Prominent among 
green things is the large, pale yellow spathe of 
the ‘‘ bearfood,” a symplocarpus, less odorifer- 
ous than its New England congener, with leaves 
usually eighteen inches high, but sometimes 
reaching to four feet, recalling on a larger 
scale the erect, oval leaves of Cos lettuce. It 
is the favorite salad of deer and bear, whose 
footprints are not uncommon in the boggy 
places it prefers. In its immediate vicinity 
the ‘‘ flowering raspberry,” grown as an orna- 
mental plant in old-fashioned gardens im the 
East, enlivens the wet places with its large 
rose-red blossoms. It is mistakenly called ‘‘sal- 
mon-berry” by many of the whites, though the 
true salmon-berry, also found here, does not 
reach one-tenth the size and bas an insignifi- 
cant white blossom. Abundant in the feathery 
sphagnum are the white flowerets of the dwarf 
cornel, and here and there the round cowslip- 
like leaves of a fragrant Monesia, with starry, 
delicately sculptured, waxen-white blossoms, 
the most elegant of the characteristic wild- 
flowers of this region. A pretty corydalis, a 
red columbine, numerous peculiar forms of the 
blueberry, and two or three fragrant white 
and purple orchids, with the maroon-colored 
Fritillaria Kamchatica, make up the list of 
most conspicuous forms. The latter, called 
saranna by the Aleuts, has an edible root, like 
a rosette of grains of white popcorn, which was 
formerly collected by the natives for food. 

Most characteristic for all this region, and 
the greatest obstacle to inland exploration, exe- 
crated by hunter and prospector, is the false 
ginseng (Panax horridum), or “ devil's club,” 
which has the habit of a sumac; its tall, slen- 
der stems, close set, with fine poisonous prick- 
les, rising sometimes to a height of ten feet. 
The leaves of this plant are large and radiately 
pointed, and are held aloft like the branches of 
a candelabra, nearly umbellular in general 
form; late in the season the centre of the clus- 
ter has a pointed bunch of red berries at the 
tip of the stalk.” Few plants are more elegant- 
ly decorative, and it is surprising that no de- 
signer has yet made use of it. 

Ferns are abundant, but of few species, the 
common brake being the most noticeable; 
mosses and lichens flourish mightily in the 
moist air from the sea. The ground in the 
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forest is entirely composed of decayed vegeta- 
ble matter, chiefly dead trunks of trees, and 
mosses. One often sinks to the middle in en- 
deavoring to force a passage. Yet decay is 
slow; we counted the rings in astump of spruce 
from which the bole had been hewn away for 
firewood, and found that it must bave been a 
well-grown sapling when Columbus discovered 
America. Yet clasped in its roots was the 
prostrate trunk of another, equally large and 
almost wholly sound. Decidyous trees are 
strangely absent. A few alders grow along 
the streams, and, with some small willows, 
streak the mountain sides where landslide or 
avalanche has swept the spruce away; their 
vivid green contrasting sharply with the som- 
bre conifers on either side. A wild crab-apple 
occurs sparingly, but of oak, chestnut, birch, 
and maple there is not a trace. True pines are 
equally invisible; the spruce, hemlock, Douglas 
fir, and yellow cedar, with a few larch, make 
up the forest. The undergrowth away from 
the brooks is not dense, but rather feathery 
and graceful, everywhere reinforced by tufted 
mosses and luxuriant ferns. The extraordi- 
nary manner in which fallen tree-trunks lie 
over and upon one another, thickly carpeted 
with yielding mosses, renders progress diffi- 
cult, but a few yards away from the beach one 
may find a perfect fairyland of greenery. 

In and through it all are well-marked trails 
of theinvisible forest population. These dense 
woods shelter more than one variety of large 
game still undiscriminated by naturalists. All 
the islands are inhabited by a small race of 
the black-tailed deer (C..columbianus) and 
usually by the brown and black Alaskan 
bears. The mountain goat is not uncommon, 
but is nearly inaccessible, on the ranges of the 
mainland and largerislands. <A special, near- 
ly white race of the mountain sheep is peculiar 
to this region; and the natives insist on the 
presence of an antelope-like animal with large 
straight horns. About the glaciers is found a 
black bear with long white-tipped hairs like a 
silver fox, the sides of the muzzle tan colored 
and the belly nearly white. Some specimens of 
this animal are so hoary as to appear of a 
bluish white, and it is known to the trappers 
as the blue or St. Elias bear. As it is evident- 
ly a distinct variety from the ordinary black 
bear, it has recently been named Ursus Em- 
monsii, Another singular race of the brown 
bear has been reported to me which has, for a 
bear, quite a long tail. The skin of a young 
cub of this kind shown me from the Cook’s In- 
let region has a tail about six inches long. 
These facts indicate that the field for the 
sportsman and naturalist in Alaska is by no 
means exhausted, and that those in search of 
adventure, by leaving the tourist route, will 
find no lack of opportunity. W. a. D. 








THE INDUSTRIAL ALLIANCE OF 
FRANCE AND RUSSIA. 


Paris, July 31, 1895. 


THE successful emission of a Chinese loan of 
400,000,000 francs in the Paris market isan event 
which has more than a financial importance. 
It shows once more how intimately connected 
France and Russia have become, as it is quite 
certain that the French subscribers did not for 
a moment think of affording any help to 
China, and really looked upon the loan of 
400,000,000 as a Russian loan, since the Russian 
Government had given its guarantee for the 
payment of the interest,in case the payment 
could not, for any unforeseen reason, be made 
out of the proceeds of the Chinese custom- 





houses. It has been calculated that within a 
few years France has invested in the Russian 
funds a sum not much below eight milliards of 
francs. These vast investments have consider- 
ably helped Russia; her debt has been gradu- 
ally converted, she has been able to build the 
strategic railroads which are necessary for the 
mobilization of her armies, and she is now en- 
gaged in building a trans-Siberian railway, 
which will put the Ural region in communica- 
tion with the Pacific Ocean. 

Russia, though still in many respects in a 
sort.of inorganic state, is organizing herself 
more and more, and is becoming a more for- 
midable power not only in Europe, but also in 
Asia. Her interference arrested without any 
difficulty the progress of the Japanese armson 
the Asiatic continent; the treaty which ended 
the war, and by virtue of which Japan had 
to evacuate the provinces and the positions 
she had conquered on the continent, was due to 
the joint action of Russia, of Germany, and 
of France. In reality, Russia was the leading 
factor in this diplomatic action. Germany, 
without having any direct interests involved 
in the Asiatic question, joined Russia in the 
hope of establishing more cordial relations 
with her and also with France. It was in her 
case ‘‘love’s labor lost,’ and the Germans saw, 
not without some irritation, when the Baltic 
Canal was opened, that the French and Russian 
squadrons arrived together, that the civilities 
exchanged by them with the German squadron 
were of the most formal character. We can 
not much wonder if the new Chinese loan, 
which received the guarantee of Russia, was 
subscribed only in France; Germany would 
have nothing to do with it, any more than 
would England, who always looks upon Russia 
as an hereditary enemy. 

Much has been said and written, on occasion 
of this Chinese-Russian loan, on the character 
of the alliance between France and Russia, Is 
there a real alliance? Is there a written 
treaty, and, if so, what are its terms and con- 
ditions ? Can there be a real treaty of alliance, 
and has the President of the French Republic 
the right to sign such a treaty? The question 
is being discussed with some warmth, and the 
framers of the Constitution of 1875 have been 
interviewed on the subject. Article 8 of the 
constitutional law of July 16, 1875, on the rela- 
tions of the public powers, says merely that 
the President ‘negotiates and ratifies trea- 
ties.” This same article says that ‘‘ treaties of 
peace and of commerce, those which involve 
the finances of the States, and those which re- 
late to the personal status and property rights 
of Frenchmen living abroad, are definitive 
only after having been voted by the two 
Chambers.” You will perceive that in these 
articles there is no question of treaties of alli- 
ance. M. Wallon, the reporter of the law of 
1875, said in a recent conversation: 

“The President of the Republic, with the 
assent of his Ministers, has the right to put his 
signature to a draft of a treaty. Nothing 
forbids it. But the truth is, that no treaty has 
any real value before it has been ratified by 
the Chambers. I will explain. The Govern- 
ment of the French Republic can make a moral 
engagement, even a written engagement, with 
such and such a country, in view of such and 
such an eventuality. ‘These are rational mea- 
sures, which may be very useful. But to 
realize these measures, to put, so to speak, a 
treaty in motion, to draw from it its practical 
consequences, the assent of the Chambers is 
not only useful, but indispensable. This re- 
sults from the general character of our consti- 
tutional laws, which have for their basis the 
national sovereignty.” 

It is easy to perceive that the character of 
these laws, it it does not preclude the executive 





power from taking some of the measures which 
are a preparation for war, makes it rather dif- 
ficult to take them. Rapidity of orders is one 
of the essential elements of success. There are 
some eventualities which would force the as- 
sent of the Chambers to the action of the execu- 
tive power; thereare others which might in- 
duce the Chambers not to give their immediate 
and unanimous assent to a treaty prepared by 
the Cabinet. ‘‘ People,” said M. Wallon, ‘‘ have 
spoken recently of a Russo-French treaty; it 
has been said that France and Russia have en- 
tered into a mutual engagement to support 
each other in all possible contingencies. Sup- 
pose for a moment that Russia wished to drag 
usinto a war with England. Well! that would 
be . . .. terrible; it would be worth while 
to examine the question.” 

Undoubtedly these questions have been well 
examined in Russia as well asin France. One 
thing, however, is certain, namely, the attrac- 
tion felt in Russia towards France, the attrac- 
tion felt in France towards Russia. I need 
not recur to the great popular demonstrations 
which took place when Admiral Avelan and his 
officers visited Paris; to the great naval re. 
views at Toulon and Cronstadt. The sympa- 
thy felt in France for Russia took a more utili- 
tarian form when French capital began to look 
to Russia for investment. Notonly did France 
help Russia to reorganize her finances and to 
improve her credit, she is playing a very im- 
portant part in the creation of Russian indus. 
tries. This powerful collaboration is perhaps 
not so well known as it ought to be. 

Russia possesses enormous coal fields and an 
abundance of mineral ores, which constitute 
a reserve of wealth that is only beginning to be 
touched. She has to create an immense net- 
work of railways, and for a long time she de- 
pended on her neighbors for the needful sup- 
ply of rails and machinery. She is now pre- 
paring to become a producer of rails and 
machinery instead of being a mere consumer, 
and in this great work she has found a power- 
ful help in French capital and French ini- 
tiative. Thecity of Lyons is at the head of this 
interesting movement. Lyons is a financial 
centre of great importance. The Lyonnese 
financiers and capitalists, who are in alliance 
with the powerful capitalists of Geneva, are a 
very intelligent and laborious body of work- 
ers. They are not, like the financiers of Paris, 
divided between pleasure and speculation; life 
has a severe aspect in Lyons, and its inhabi- 
tants sacrifice little to fancy and to luxury. I 
do pot know how it came about that the atten- 
tion of Lyons was turned towards Russian in- 
dustrial affairs; but at the present moment an 
enormous amaunt of its capital is looking for 
investment in Russian affairs—coal mines, iron 
mines, iron and steel manufactures, While 
Paris, following the lead of London, is think- 
ing only of the Witwaters Rand and the 
Transvaal, Lyons seems to think only of Rus- 
sia. The Society of Briansk was constituted 
as far back as 1873, the Society of Huta-Ban- 
kova in 1877, the Franco-Russian Works in 
1880, the Society of Kama in 1883, the Metal- 
lurgical Society of the Dnieper in 1887, the 
Society of the Donetz in 1891. Brussels has 
taken an important part in this movement, 
together with Lyons. To give an idea of the 
success of some of these companies, I will only 
say that the shares of the Dnieper Society, 
which are nominally of 500 credit rubles, or 
about 1,250 francs, are now quoted at 6,500 
francs. * 

Metallurgy in Russia is now passing through 
a period of extraordinary prosperity. Nearly 
all over Europe the network of railways is al- 
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most finished ; the great railway companies of 
France, having now steel rails, give very few 
orders to the immense establishments which 
were created in view of railroad extension. In 
Russia, on the other hand, many large cities 
are still awaiting railroads; in Siberia the 
Government is only beginning the long line to 
the Pacific. Russia has to make bridges over 
her immense rivers, to.improve her ports, to 
open her vast coal-fields. Many years will be 
necessary for this great work. The economi- 
cal consequences of the development of the 
wealth of Russia will be of immense impor- 
tance, not only to Europe, but also to Ame- 
rica. Hitherto, Russian corn has found its 
way only with much difficulty to the Black 
Sea ; hereafter it will have. easier access to it, 
and will be better able to compete with its 
rivals. 

If we look to a very distant future, as we 
now see the centre of industrial activity in its 
relation to coal and iron slowly transferring it- 
self from the centre of Europe to the vast em- 
pire of Russia, our children will probably see 
it transferred to Siberia and to China. The 
time will come when the immense Asiatic con- 
tinent will be covered with railways. The 
Chinese are admirable workmen; they can live 
on very small wages; they will some day, after 
having taken lessons from our engineers, make 
their own rails, their own cars, their own loco- 
motives. There is something very suggestive 
in the diplomatic efforts made by Russia to se- 
cure the friendship and alliance of China. The 
Russian assimilates himself better than any 
other race with the Chinaman; and in the ob. 
scurities of the future we can discern im- 
mense changes in the Chinese Empire, achieved 
by the progressive interference not of Russian 
arms, perhaps, but of Russian industry and 
civilization. 

At no time have the political and the econo- 
mical interests of nations been more closely in- 
termixed; revolutions which inold times could 
have been accomplished only by force, will in 
future times be accomplished more and more 
by peaceful means. The world, in a sense, is 
becoming more contracted, and the interests of 
nations lie nearer together than in the past. 
Europe is perforce obliged to watch and to 
help along the economical development of 
countries which, not many years ago, were 
known only to travellers and geographers. 








Notes. 


D. APPLETON & Co. will publish directly ‘Gus- 
tave Flaubert, as seen in his Works and Cor- 
respondence,’ by John Charles Tarver; ‘The 
Story of the Earth,’ by H. G. Seeley; ‘The 
Red-Badge Courage,’ a Tale of the Civil War, 
by Stephen Crane; and the ‘ Watter’s Mou’,’ 
by Bram Stoker. 

‘Reconstruction during the Civil War in 
America,’ by Eben Greenough Scott, is in the 
press of Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

The Spenser Society has completed its set of 
Drayton by publishing an ‘‘ Introduction.” 
Mr. Oliver Elton, to whom, on the retirement 
of Mr. Bullen, the preparation of this prelimi- 
nary essay was intrusted, has done his work 
well, and, if he has not solved all the literary 
and biographical problems involved, has at 
least furnished a solid basis for future investi- 
gation. The volume contains a good portrait 
of Drayton. 

Dr. Karl Bulbring has recently edited De 
foe’s unpublished tract on ‘Royal Education’ 
(London: Nutt). The manuscript long escaped 








attention by the accident of being embodied in 
that of ‘The Complete English Gentleman.’ 
The tract has slight literary importance, but 
is not without a certain interest. All possess- 
ors of Dr. Biilbring’s edition of ‘ The Complote 
English Gentleman’ will wish to secure it. 

‘Twenty-five Letters on English Authors,’ 
by Mary Fisher (Chicago: Griggs), is a ram- 
bling book which the ‘‘young people” for 
whom it is principally intended would do well 
to avoid. 

‘ Maureen’s Fairing, and Other Stories,’ which 
have been daintily brought out in the ‘Iris 
Series” (Macmillan), are not up to Miss Bar- 
low’s earlier and entirely spontaneous work. 
Such of them, however, as are Irish are still 
far beyond the average treatment of Irish sub- 
jects. Four of the eight tales have already ap- 
peared in current periodicals. Miss Barlow 
excels rather in conversation than in plot. 
Bertha Newcombe’s illustrations are charming. 
Why ‘A Formidable Rival” should be placed 
before ‘‘Mac’s Luncheon,” which naturally 
precedes it, we fail to understand. ‘‘Stopped 
by Signal” and ‘‘The Murphys’ Supper” are 
most instinct with the author’s genius. The 
volume will well repay purchase and perusal. 

Mr. Sylvester Baxter, Secretary of the pre- 
liminary Metropolitan Park Commission of 
Mass:ichusetts, has just issued a ‘Boston Park 
Guide,’ which includes the municipal and me- 
tropolitan systems of Greater Boston, with 
maps and views. This guide deserves a very 
wide circulation in every municipality, for 
there is none to which the most notable Ame. 
rican example of foresight, public spirit, and 
expert landscape gardening will not come asa 
revelation anda stimulus. Mr. Baxter is his 
own publisher, at No. 255 Washington Street, 
Boston. 

A fresh volume from Brunetidre’s pen, 
‘Nouveaux Essais sur la littérature contem- 
poraine’ (Paris: Calmann Lévy), is full of 
matter for thought, full of instruction and 
suggestion. The great critic has his theories 
and his special antipathies and prejudices, but 
he has a large and effective way of dealing 
with the subjects he takes up, and a luminous 
fashion of treating them. The reader who has 
studied a writer carefully is amazed to find 
how much that is new Brunetiére can still 
point out to him, and what novel suggestions 
of connection, influence, or effect a sentence of 
his will reveal. In the present collection there 
is an admirable essay on Leconte de Lisle, an- 
other on Baudelaire, and a third on Bourget 
which should be read in connection with that 
on Octave Feuillet and with M. Larroumet’s 
essay on Bourget. Appended to the volume is 
M. Brunetiére’s discours de réception. 

Teodor de Wyzewa’s ‘‘ Nos Maitres” (Paris: 
Perrin & Cie.) is an interesting and useful vol- 
ume, in which several important literary and 
zesthetic questions are discussed. Mallarmé is 
treated of rather fully, but it is the general 
questions which are most attractive —‘ Of 
Criticism,” ‘‘Of Science,” ‘‘Of the Religion of 
Love and Beauty.” These should not be miss- 
ed, particularly the last. 

The life and work of Victor Duruy are suc- 
einctly described by M. E. Lavisse in ‘‘Un 
Ministre: Victor Duruy ” (Paris: Colin & Cie.), 
the greatest stress being naturally laid on 
Duruy’s work as Minister. It is a timely tes 
timony to the educational labors which did 
much for France. 

‘Un Diplomate & Londres: Lettres et Notes, 
1871-77,’ by Charles Gavard (Paris: Plon) is a 
gossipy little book, very entertaining reading, 
and in many respects a valuable contribution 
to contemporary history. It consists chiefly 





of letters written home, the first of which, 
dated February 24, 1871, announces the author’s 
arrival in England, and begins with giving 
vent to his patriotic feelings by the exclama- 
tion: ‘‘ At last in a land where there is no 
Prussian!” About a month later Napoleon 
was released from captivity and took up his 
abode at Chiselhurst, and M. Gavard describes 
with evident disgust how the ex-Emperor 
was run after and cheered by the English 
on every occasion, and remarks, in general, 
their habit of lionizing any noted or notori- 
ous person who may have made himself con- 
spicuous either in a creditable or a discred- 
itable manner. The English attribute this 
tendency to sympathy with the unfortunate; 
our author ascribes it to vulgar curiosity. 
He also gives an account of the visit of the 
German Empress Augusta to Queen Victoria 
in May, 1872, and comments upon Augusta's 
extreme volubility—a characteristic which is 
known to have been a source of frequent in- 
convenience to Bismarck. M. Gavard gives 
lively descriptions of social life in England, 
especially at the country seats of Earl Gran- 
ville, Lord Salisbury, the Duke of Bedford, 
the Rothschilds, and other men of eminence 
in political aad financial affairs. He is 
somewhat of a sentimentalist, with a nice 
appreciation of ‘‘das Ewig-Weibliche,” and a 
fine eye for peculiarities of feminine toilet. 

The name of Quatrefages is associated with 
that view of Japanese ethnology which makes 
a ‘“‘ white” Allophyllian race, coming from 
the Malay region in the south, a predominant 
element in the race-stock (see the American 
Law Review for November-December, 1894), 
and new interest is given to this view by the 
preliminary summary, just published in the 
Japan Mail, of the researches of that indefati- 
gable worker, Prof. Basil Chamberlain, whose 
grammar of the Loo Choo Islanders’ language 
is announced for early publication in the 
Transactions of the Asiatic Society of Japan. 
The affinities of this language, hitherto practi- 
cally unexamined, are very close, it is an- 
nounced, to Japanese, its relation being in ef- 
fect that of a collateral but less advanced de- 
velopment of an originally identical stock. 
This suggests to Prof. Chamberlain that the 
Loo Choo people represent a southern offshoot 
of an immigration to Japan through Korea. 
But it seems not to have occurred to him that 
the stronger indication is just the opposite, 
viz., that the general stock came up from the 
south gradually, the present Japanese verna- 
cular representing those who pushed on north 
and formed the dominant element in Japan. 
Whatever the ultimate decision, there can be 
no doubt that the kinship which Prof. Cham- 
berlain will demonstrate adds abundant mate- 
rial for the reconsideration of the whole sub- 
ject. 

A new and interesting chapter in the his- 
tory of Old Testament criticism seems likely 
to have been opened by Dr. Henry Hayman, 
the well-known classical scholar and former 
head-master of Rugby. In a communication 
to the Guardian he suggests that the original 
documents of the Pentateuch were not manu- 
scripts, but clay tablets similar to those found 
at Tel el-Amarna a few years ago. He bases 
his theory on the fact that this was a common 
method of writing at the time of Moses, and 
goes on to show, by a detailed examination of 
the ‘‘ Song of Moses” in Deuteronomy, how 
many of the insoluble difficulties in the text 
and its interpretation may have arisen from 
the faulty incorporation of the tablets into the 
roll. The proper sequence may not have been 
followed, or the wrong face of the tablet, 
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which was written on both sides, may have 
been taken first. ‘‘ Sometimes a lacuna, brief 
but significant, points to an edge-line or cor- 
ner phrase having been slurred or chipped.” 
Or, to put his theory in his own homely form, 
he “ believes that we have here a pack of cards 
which have been shuffled and some of them 
‘ fated,’” that is, damaged by use. 

Part vi. of Bibliographica (London: Kegan 
Paul; New York: Scribners) is not as reada- 
ble as some of its predecessors. George Somes 
Layard’s ‘‘ Robinson Crusoe and its Illustra- 
tors” whets the appetite with its title, but is 
far too sparsely illustrated, giving but two re- 
productions, and these from the first edition. 
In this paper the elegant typography of Biblio- 
graphica is marred by a division (Stot-hard) 
of which a foreigner might pardonably have 
been guilty. There is no lack of cuts in part 
ii. of Paul Kristeller’s ‘‘ Florentine Book Illus- 
trations,” yet the discussion needed many more 
to avoid being dry and confusing. Valuable 
for record and reference are W. H. Allnutt’s 
‘English Provincial Presses,” part ii, and 
Henry R. Plomer’s ‘‘ Notice of Printers and 
Printing in the State Papers.” Cyril Daven- 
port’s article on ‘‘ Little Gidding Bindings ” is 
accompanied by several charming examples in 
color. 

The second volume of the Aubrey-Beardsley- 
ish Moods, ‘‘A Journal Intime ” (Philadelphia: 
The Jenson Press), contains very little of letter- 
press or illustration to justify the costly manu- 
facture. There is more substance in the moral 
of Owen Wister’s little fable of ‘‘The Ape and 
the Thinker ” than in all the rest. The Jenson 
typographic font revived in this publication 
will never supersede or compete with the fonts 
of to-day. 

The ‘‘ Winter number ” of Modern Art (Bos- 
ton: L. Prang & Co.) has at least one contribu- 
tor in common with Moods,and some affinity for 
Beardsley, but its illustrations are on a higher 
level, consisting of a drawing by Mary Cassatt 
and a passable copy of Albrecht Diirer’s ‘‘ The 
Knight, Death and the Devil.” The feature of 
real interest is the series of initials and title- 
pages elicited by a prize competition for 
Modern Art, Theeditor, Mr. Bowles, remarks 
of the former that some ‘were evidently 
thought of as parts of a printed page, and not 
as separate pictures, which is a rare [and in- 
ferentially a praiseworthy] thing.” Judging 
by this correct standard, we should prefer the 
second prize to the first, and even the unpre- 
miated ‘‘Hazel Nut” set—the work of wo- 
men in both cases. All the best designs, by the 
way, come from England. 

In the Green Bag for August, Mr. Edward 
S. Taney has a sketch of Chief-Justice Taney, 
exhibiting his amiable personal traits, his 
aversion to slavery, manumission of inherited 
slaves, personal attachment for individual ne- 
groes his pensioners, and his high tone as a 
public official, whose rule it was to accept no 
present, however trifling. 

Two sterling papers adorn the current Pro- 
ceedings of the State Historical Society of 
Wisconsin. One, an antiquarian investigation 
on ‘‘ Early Shipping on Lake Superior,” is by 
Prof. James Davie Butler; the other, by Theo- 
dore Clarke Smith, is a remarkably fair-mind- 
ed and valuable historical sketch of the Free- 
Soil party in Wisconsin and its predecessor 
(and to some extent alter ego), the Liberty 
party. This paper is worthy of a reprint, and 
stamps the writer as one who has a clear call 
to be an historian. 

A noteworthy contribution to the history of 
the sciences as a branch of instruction in 
secondary and higher schools is to be found in 





Dr. Emil Schmidt’s articles on ‘Die Ent- 
wickelung unseres héheren Schulwesens hin- 
sichtlich des naturwissenschaftlichen Unter- 
richts,” in the current volume (January, Feb- 
ruary) of the Paedagogium (Leipzig: J. 
Klinkhardt). 

The whole number of medical students in 
the universities of Germany during the sum- 
mer semester of 1895 was 8,030, of whom 1,209 
were at Munich, 1,080 at Berlin, 707 at Wiirz- 
burg, 617 at Leipzig, 443 at Freiburg, 406 at 
Greifswald, 399 at Kiel, 338 at Breslau, 300 at 
Strassburg, 275 at Heidelberg, 246 at Konigs- 
berg, 245 at Marburg, 241 at Halle, 220 at Gét- 
tingen, 215 at Tiibingen, 195 at Jena, 137 at 
Giessen, and 101 at Rostock. Thus Munich 
stands first numerically, and this superiority 
is due to its greater attractiveness for non- Ba- 
varians, of whom there were 792, whereas at 
Berlin there were only 298 non-Prussians. 
During the winter semester of 1893-4 in Ger- 
man universities, 1,406 students received, on 
examination, the degree of M. D., of whom 100 
were pronounced ‘“‘sehr gut” (very good), 928 
“gut” (good), and 878 ‘‘ geniigend ” (sufficing). 
Of the first class there were at Leipzig 14, and 
of the second class 146, out of 201; at Munich, 
12 and 111 out of 166; at Wiirzburg, 11 and 96 
out of 135; while at Berlin there were none of 
the first class, and 111 of the second, out of the 
entire number, 169. These statistics would 
imply that the examination for a medical de- 
gree is more rigorous at Berlin than at the 
other German  universities—assuming, of 
course, equal competence and diligence on the 
part of the students. 

A very important moor find has recently 
been made on the island of Fiinen in Denmark, 
whence so many remains of the Scandinavian 
iron age have come. These latest objects con- 
sist of seven swords, most of them bent to- 
gether after the usual fashion, and a number 
of spears, both iron and.bone. Unlike earlier 
specimens, these spears, especially the bone 
ones, are in an almost perfect state of preser- 
vation. Many of them still contain shafts so 
constructed as to prove that they must have 
been used for throwing. Of this fact no trace 
bad before been found. Another novel feature 
lies in the receptacle itself, which is the site of 
a road dating from the iron age, and still ina 
good state of preservation. Its construction is 
very much like that of the best modern Danish 
stone roads, care having been taken to prevent 
spreading by the use of large stones along the 
sides. 


—An officer in the Union army, who has 
lived for more than five years in Yokohama, 
makes the following curious observation in a 
recent letter to an American correspondent, 
apropos of the recent hostilities with China: 


“The war has done one good thing. Several 
years ago the Buddhists had persuaded the au- 
thorities that Christianity made peuple dis- 
loyal to their ruler, the Mikado. During the 
war there were many Christians among the 
soldiers, and their officers watched them. The 
result was, that the watchers wrote home to 
their friends and their papers that the bravest 
and most loyal soldiers ot the army were the 
Christians. They were to be depended on in 
camp and in field, they were not afraid to die, 
and never sbrank from any duty to which they 
were called. Of course this changed public 
opinion in regard to them and disproved the 
statements of the [Buddhist] priests. Previ- 
ously the Government was not pleased that the 


~people should have the Scriptures; now the 


way is open and they want to make them all 
Christians. Anything that makes good sol- 
diers is agreeable to the powers that be.” 


—In a paper recently read before the Boston 
Scientific Society Mr. Rotch of the Blue Hill Ob. 





servatory makes interesting statements about 
high-altitude stations for meteorological obser- 
vation. The first summit station in the world 
was that established in 1870 upon Mount Wash- 
ington, at an elevation of 6,280 feet. Some re- 
markable observations have been made there, 
such, for instance, ag a temperature of 50° be- 
low zero, during the progress of a gale blow- 
ing at 184 miles an hour. Thestation on Pike’s 
Peak, 14,134 feei high, has been closed, and 
there are now but two summit stations in the 
United States where observations are made 
regularly, viz., at the Lick Observatory and 
at Blue Hill, near Boston. The highest mete- 
orological station in the world is that main- 
tained by Harvard College Observatory in 
Peru, at the summit of El Misti, 19,800 feet. 
It is visited several times a month by one of 
the staff of the Harvard Observatory below, at 
Arequipa, who attends to its self-registering 
instruments, checks the readings, and so forth. 
A splendid chain of high - altitude stations 
exists in France, including those on Mount 
Ventoux, 6;250 feet, and the Pic du Midi, 9,440 
feet. The highest of the stations established 
by M. Vallot on or near Mount Blanc is at the 
Rochers des Bosses, 14,320 feet, which is pro- 
vided with self-recording instruments capable 
of running two weeks without attention, and is 
in use during the summer. The Mount Blanc 
observatory of M. Janssen is not yetin opera- 
tion; it has an altitude of 15,780 feet. The 
highest permanent observatory now in use in 
Europe is the Sonnblick station, 10,170 feet, in 
the Austrian Alps, which has given valuable 
results, Switzerland and Italy have well-lo- 
cated and equipped mountain stations; and the 
one on Ben Nevis, in England, though not so 
high, has given a ten years’ unbroken series of 
hourly observations. Of course it is possible 
to send self-recording instruments up in bal- 
loons to a much greater height than a person 
could reach and be able to breathe. An alti- 
tude of ten miles and over has been reached by 
this means in France, and last July in Ger- 
many with very valuable results. Kites also 
have carried anemometers to considerable 
heights with good results. Dr. Berson last 
year reached an altitude of 30,000 feet, or near- 
ly six miles, making from his balloon some 
very significant observations upon temperature 
and humidity, winds and clouds, in a seldom 
visited region. He is said to have suffered lit- 
tle from the diminished pressure of the at- 
mosphere at this great height, probably be- 
cause of his inhalation of oxygen from time to 
time. 


—A British trade report on the employment 
of women, recently issued as a Parliamentary 
paper, reveals some unexpected facts in regard 
to the current condition of wage-earning wo- 
men. Miss Collet, a member of the Labor 
Commission, who makes the report, states that 
in England out of 277 occupations, or trades, 
women are found in only 18, that there isa de- 
crease in the number of married women work- 
ing away from home, and that the main in- 
crease of women in occupations in England, of 
late years, has been in middle class homes. It 
has been rashly assumed that the recent rapid 
increase in the number of women employed in 
special lines indicates commensurate general 
changes in the British field of employment for 
women. This is not exactly true. Miss Collet 


finds ‘‘that the industrial position of women 
varies with the degree of material prosperity 
of the men in the class to which they belong.’’ 
Asa matter of fact, the women in the families 
of men of small producing or earning power 
have always had to earn a portion of the fami- 
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ly bread. But as the earning power of the men 
in certain classes increases, the family can be 
supported by the male earnings, and the greater 
comfort available in the home creates a class 
sentiment opposed to the wife at Jeast being 
called on to earn a part of the fund she dis- 
penses—with thrift or waste, as the case may 
be. Witha still higher standard of comfort 
and growing prosperity, the tendency is to re- 
tain the services of the daughters in the home. 
Mechanical invention and scientific appliances 
have multiplied the number of men in England 
who can afford to support their daughters, at 
the same time that any need for the services of 
the latter has decreased; consequently, girls 
of the middle classes have entered the labor 
market in untold numbers, urged thereto by a 
higher standard of comfort (which has increas- 
ed their wants), by a smaller field for domestic 
usefulness, and by diminished chances for mar- 
riage. ; 


—In comparison (and to some extent in 
contrast) with this British report, special in- 
terest attaches to an extra Census Bulletin 
(No. 99), ‘Statistics of Occupation,” which 
gives the number of males and females in 
the United States of ten years of age and 
over employed in gainful occupations. Com- 
pared with similar statistics for 1880, these 
figures indicate a wider development of 
employment among American than among 
English women. In 1880 the percentage of 
‘‘ gainful” males over ten to the whole num- 
ber of that age was 78.70, and of females 
only 14.69. In 1890 the difference in round 
numbers, and in proportional increase, be- 
tween males and females justifies what has 
been claimed for the greater productive and 
earning power of the new American woman. 
The respective figures are, for males, 77.28 
(a slight loss of 1.42 per cent.), and for females, 
16.98, a gain of 2.29 per cent. for the working 
woman. The growing industrial power of 
women is still more emphasized by stating 
the figures differently: thus, the numerical 
increase in wage-earners between 1880 and 
1890 was over 5,300,000, and the percentage of 
increase 30.72; but the increase in the num- 
ber of males was 4,076,000, or only 27.62 
per cent., and of females 1,267,550, or 47.88 
per cent. Elaborate tables show that the 
ratio of increase in professional occupations 
and in domestic and personal service is 
largely on the side of women, and while 
the extraordinary development of trade and 
transportatidn is evidenced in all the returns 
(the number of employees increased 78 per 
cent.), the percentage of increase for females 
under these two heads is especially large 
(263.25 per cent.), due mainly to the number 
of young women employed as bookkeepers, 
clerks, stenographers, typewriters, and 
saleswomen. It is worth notice that there 
has been a wholesome increase in the pro- 
portion of women engaged in a variety of 
occupations in which the personal equation 
especially counts. Thus, of the 219 specified 
occupations, women have entered into 217, 
the exceptions being ‘‘officers of the United 
States Army and Navy,” ‘United States 
soldiers, sailors, and marines,” although 
there are twenty-two occupations which 
claimed in 1890 only from one to ten women 
members. It appears, therefore, that, unlike 
her British sister, the American woman has 
found her way into almost every depart- 
ment of honest labor where special oapacity 
or economic advantage has discovered an 
opening for her as a class, or her sex does 
not disqualify her as an individual worker. 





—The latest number of the Historische Zeit- 
schrift contains an article of fifty-four pages 
by the late Prof. Heinrich von Sybel, entitled 
‘‘Neue Mittheilungen und Erklarungen zu Band 
6 u. 7 der ‘ Begriindung des Deutschen Reiches 
durch Wilhelm I.,’” in which he defends his 
account of the origin of the war of 1870 and 
replies to some of the strictures of-his critics. 
The article, already issued by the Munich pub- 
lisher in pamphlet form, is divided into six 
sections, of which the last two, treating of 
‘*Napoleon und Eugenie” and ‘ Bismarcks 
Politik,” are the longest and most important. 
It is a noteworthy and significant fact that in 
the seventh volume of Sybel’s ‘Founding of 
the German Empire,’ in which the causes of 
the Franco-German war are fully discussed, 
searcely any reference is made to the Empress 
Eugénie, and in the elaborate table of contents 
to the same volume (the work has unfortunate- 
ly no index) there is not the slightest mention 
of her name. It is evident, therefore, that the 
historian does not think that she exerted any 
appreciable influence upon the course of events. 
The prominent political réle assigned to her in 
Pierre de Lano’s ‘ Aprés Empire,’ as, for ex- 
ample, where it is said that, at her urgent re- 
quest, Grammont kept from the Emperor all 
knowledge of Benedetti’s despatch, Sybel re- 
gards as purely mythical; he also finds no sa- 
tisfactory proof that she ever uttered the fri- 
volous words so often attributed to her: ‘‘C’est 
ma guerre, ma petite guerre, la guerre & moi!” 
The two persons, in his opinion, chiefly respon- 
sible for the war were Gramont and Ollivier, 
who, after the appeal to arms had resulted in 
disaster, endeavored to throw this responsibi- 
lity upon the ‘party of the Empress.” Had 
France been victorious, these men would cer- 
tainly have claimed all the honor for them- 
selves. Napoleon, severely suffering from gout, 
stone, and a complication of kindred disorders, 
felt an earnest desire to preserve peace, and 
realized the force of Princess Mathilde’s excla- 
mation: ‘‘ MyGod! are you going to walk into 
a war on such legs as those”” Eugénie, as 
Sybel states, was deeply embittered by her 
husband’s infidelity, but he does not believe 
that her resentment converted her into a ‘‘pas- 
sionate and heartless intrigante.” At least he 
fails to discover any evidence of the truth of 
this accusation. In the section on ‘‘ Bismarck’s 
Politics ” an interesting incident of the war of 
1866 is narrated on the authority of the Crown 
Prince Friedrich. On July 24, just after the 
armistice had been concluded, and while the 
provisional peace of Nikolsburg was being ne- 
gotiated, King William urged that Austria 
should be required to make a cession of terri- 
tory even at the risk of a resumption of hos- 
tilities. Bismarck opposed this proposition, 
and in the course of the discussion remarked: 
‘‘Every monarch should adopt the general 
principle and adhere to it, so far as possible, 
not to appoint as minister of foreign affairs 
any man who has not been on a battlefield and 
seen with his own eyes all the horrors involved 
in the word War.” 


—Father Lépicier’s ‘Indulgences: Their 
Origin, Nature, and Development’ (London : 
Kegan Paul & Co.) is a disappointment. A 
good critical history of the subject from a be- 
liever’s point of view would be welcome, but 
the present volume is an uncritical medley of 
doctrine, history, and pious reflection, unneces- 
sary to stimulate the faith of the faithful, and 
calculated only to excite the derision of the 
unbeliever. A writer who takes most of his 
history from Fleury ; who quotes (p. 200) a 
twelfth-century inscription as evidence of the 





practices of the sixth ; who speaks of Islam as 
an infamous and superstitious worship paid to 
the devil (p. 207) ; who quotes St. Bernard (p. 
217) in favor of technical indulgences when 
that doctor is using the word indulgentia in 
its ordinary sense of pardon ; who accepts as 
genuine the forged letter of St. Ludger in 803 
(p. 228), the fraudulent character of which was 
demonstrated two centuries ago by Fathers 
Morin and Papenbroek ; who deliberately or 
ignorantly falsifies a passage from the canons 
of the Council of Vienne (p. 293), and who, 
when he cannot otherwise justify the changes 
in the theory and practice of the Church, as- 
sumes that in all cases it must be right because 
otherwise God would have allowed the Church 
to fall into error, which is impossible—such a 
writer is impervious to argument and un- 
worthy of refutation. This is to be regretted, 
for indulgences have played so large a part in 
European history that a conscientions Catho- 
lic who would candidly resume and bring up 
to the existing state of critical research the 
work performed in the seventeenth century by 
Father Morin, would render a service to all 
parties. 








RHODES’S HISTORY OF THE UNITED 
STATES. 


History of the United States from the Com- 
promise of 1850. By James Ford Rhodes. 
Vol. III., 1860-1862. Harper & Brothers. 8vo, 
pp. 659. 


Mr. RHoDEs’s third volume fully sustains the 
impression made by the best part of the first 
two. There is thesame abundant and almost 
exhaustive collation of material, the same 
simplicity and directness of method, the same 
good judgment in the selection of topics for 
full treatment or for sketchy notice, the same 
calmness of temper and absence of passionate 
partisanship. He may fairly be said to be a 
pupil of the Gardiner school, and to have made 
the great English historian a model in subor- 
dinating the literary element to the judicial, 
and in compelling his readers to accept bis 
guidance as that of a trustworthy pilot through 
the mazes of conflicting evidence and the 
struggles of opposing principles. The hot par- 
tisan will often protest at first at the chari- 
table judgment of the motives or the recog- 
nition of the sincerity of those whom he has 
hated as enemies; but as the analysis of the 
evidence goes on, he finds himself yielding to 
the strong summing up; and even if he be not 
wholly convinced, he is filled with a solid re- 
spect for the judgment and temper with which 
the multitudinous facts are weighed. 

The volume deals with the critical period 
from the election of Lincoln to the battle of 
Shiloh and the opening of McClellan’s cam- 
paign on the Virginia peninsula. It therefore 
includes the actual secession of the Southern 
States, beginning with South Carolina, the 
conduct of Buchanan in relation to it while 
Cobb and Thompson and Floyd were members 
of his cabinet, and after these were replaced 
by the patriotic influence of Black and Stan- 
ton, of Dix and Holt. It covers the inaugura- 
tion of Lincoln and the tentative measures of 
his opening administration, the perplexing de- 
bate as to the reinforcement of Fort Sumter, 
and the efforts to gain time by indirect diplo- 
macy with Southern leaders. It gives us the 
dramatic opening of the war by the cannonade 
of the fort, and the outburst of fiery enthusi- 
asm on both sides when once the die was cast. 
From this we pass to defeat at Bull Run, the 
pulling of ourselves together for the tremen- 
dous struggle whose proportions we now began 
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to realize, the organization of the great armies 
which were to fight it out, the growing impa- 
tience at the delays of that first autumn of the 
war, the beginning of real work under the di- 
rect order of Lincoln and its first fruits in the 
glorious successes of Grant and Foote at Forts 
Henry and Donelson, and the beginning also 
of that tide of Western triumphs which, with 
oceasional reflux, was still to sweep across the 
Gulf States and into the heart of North Caro- 
lina. 

The period was that which fixed the policy 
of both sides and of all parties. It mustered 
the armies and showed what men could lead 
them. It settled the principles which were to 
guide our foreign policy and to direct our 
home Government. It laid the foundation of 
the financial measures which were to provide 
for an enormous and unprecedented expen- 
diture. It disclosed the perils which accom- 
pany administration in such a time, and the 
necessity for sharp remedies against extrava- 
gance and peculation, however powerful in 
civil life or in military command might be the 
offenders. 

As to all these matters the historian must 
have a well-defined point of view. As the 
reader follows the author in his candid elabo- 
ration of the views of conflicting parties and 
statesmen, he will be tempted to fear that the 
story may turn out to be only the annals of 
complicated events, only the reporter's faith- 
ful account of the acts and the arguments in 
the great debate. Mr. Rhodes has not thus 
abdicated his historical office, and it is a great 
merit in his book that he has distinctly recog- 
nized his duty to declare his principles of judg- 
ment and to apply them firmly. His full 
array of evidence and argument attests his 
judicial character and his tolerance towards 
men and their motives; but when the sum- 
ming up is completed, he pronounces his 
judgment distinctly, and, in the good old lan- 
guage of the law, without fear, favor, or affec- 
tion. 

On the great issue of the rebellion he isa na- 
tionalist who holds that secession was revolu- 
tion, in which the first assembling of armed 
men was an overt act of war. On the issues 
of national politics he holds to Mr. Lincoln’s 
conservative Republicanism, which declared 
the quarrel to be over the single question 
whether slavery should be extended. Clinging 
firmly to the belief that the war was certain to 
end in emancipation, he still justifies the Presi- 
dent in ‘‘ going slow,” and in trying to holé 
back the border States from secession, first, by 
refusing to precipitate the progress even of 
freedom, and later by leading the North to 
justify itself in the eyes of the world by offer- 
ing compensated emancipation. 

In dealing with men he does not shirk the 
duty of plain condemnation after the case is 
fully examined. Thus, Frémont in Missouri 
is found to be incompetent as a general, anda 
weak tool of peculators in his administration. 
Mr. Rhodes justifies the President’s removal of 
him on these grounds, notwithstanding the 
popularity of his emancipation orders and the 
attachment to his person which ardent Repub- 
licans felt toward their former Presidential 
candidate. Cameron is adjudged to have been 
careless of economy in the War Department, 
and to have been blind to the advantages 
taken of the Government by fraudulent con- 
tractors. His removal from the Cabinet was 
a public necessity, and a proof of Lincoln’s 
ability to act vigorously even when his per- 
sonal feelings suffered severely under the test. 
McClellan is found to lack the aggressive 
qualities without which no one can be a real 





general, and to be condemned as incompetent 
by his absurd exaggerations of the opposing 
army, which, out of his ‘Own Story,’ are 
shown to have been the key to his dilatory con- 
duct after September, 1861. Grant is recog- 
nized as manifesting from the first the quali- 
ties of a born soldier, and Lincoln is justified 
in retaining him in command notwithstanding 
many strong criticisms after the battle of Shi- 
loh. In the situation of our armies and in the 
relations of the country to the civilized world, 
the historian rightly concludes that no other 
military man then showed the powerfully ag- 
gressive character which was demanded. It 
was absolutely necessary, after solong an inac- 
tion, that the national army should be led by 
one who would fight, and Lincoln is justified in 
his famous saying to objectors, ‘‘I can’t spare 
this man; he fights.” The alertness of a Napo- 
leon, the strategic intellect of Czesar, were 
greatly to be desired; but if all great quali- 
ties could not be combined, energetic action 
and indomitable fighting were all the more in- 
dispensable. 

The author's plan does not include a de- 
tailed description of military events, but 
aims at such a general sketch of campaigns 
as shall make the ordinary reader follow 
clearly the larger outline and understand the 
loss or gain for either side in the progress of 
the war. He has, however, felt the necessity 
of attempting a fuller picture of the battles 
which were followed by important results, 
and has studied with striking success to group 
the incidents which are most telling in each 
engagement. In this way he has made very 
vivid and perfectly intelligible presentations 
of such engagements as that of the Monitor 
with the Merrimac, the battles of Bull Run, 
Fort Donelson, and Shiloh. They are not over- 
loaded with tactical details, while they are 
true to the real military significance and pro- 
portion of parts; and the military man will 
approve the justness of the picture which the 
popular reader will find easy to comprehend 
and of thrilling interest. 

In finance, Mr. Rhodes’s standpoint is that 
of the advocates of a tariff for revenue as con- 
trasted with theoretic protectionism, and of 
those who disbelieve the necessity of making 
paper a legal tender even in time of war. But 
while avowing this creed, he sees so plainly 
the embarrassments of the Congress of 1862, 
and states so fairly the arguments which over- 
came Mr. Chase’s reluctance and brought him 
to the support of the legal-tender bill, that its 
warmest friends must admit that the means 
of forming a judgment of his own are offered 
to every reader. 

The author’s reference to his authorities is 
most conscientious, scrupulously giving credit 
for even the slightest assistance, so that the 


| student is challenged to verify the evidence 


and to judge for himself whether the conclu- 
sions are sound. Yet direct quotation is only 
sparingly used, and the narrative is Mr. 
Rhodes’s own, after maturely digesting the 
mass of facts which are to make its body or 
giveit color. This method, showing strongly 
the influence of the modern ideas of scientific 
research, must be admitted to be in the spirit 
of our age, which is not content with author- 
ity, and demands that all important conclu- 
sions shall be shown in direct connection with 
the evidence on which they are based. In this 
case, the result isa work which will be most 
authoritative with those who are most familiar 
with the original material for the history of 
the civil war. 

The character and persovality of Mr. Lincoln 
develop in his acts, illumined as they are by 





the complete knowledge of the man which we 
now possess. His awkward and homely exte- 
rior, his broad humor and plain speech, made 
a veil behind which he was completely hidden 
from those who met him casually. It is one of 
the most curious facts in personal biography 
that nearly the whole body of men who thought 
themselves near enough to him to judge him 
accurately, formed a contemptuous opinion 
which now overwhelmingly attests their own 
lack of true acumen and insight. It seemed 
that only those knew him who were far enough 
away to see his general conduct and policy 
apart from his personal peculiarities, or those 
who were so near that by intimate contact 
they experienced the power of his will over 
theirs and the domination of his lugid and sa- 
gacious intellect. 

Mr. Seward’s relations to his chief are only 
a striking proof of our assertion. In March, 
1861, considering the estimate of Lincoln by 
the half-acquainted, and the relations of the 
Secretary of State to parties and to affairs, it 
is in no degree strange that Mr. Seward should 
have assumed the réle of an authoritative 
mentor. The ‘Thoughts for the President’s 
consideration” which Nicolay and Hay have 
made so notorious, would not have appeared 
an absurd assumption of leadership to Senator 
Sumner or Senator Wade, however they might 
differ from his views. The relation was more 
like that between Daniel Webster and Zachary 
Taylor, and struck nobody at the time as un- 
natural. Itis only from our present measure 
of the men, especially of Lincoln, that the in- 
cident gets its amusing character. If Zachary 
Taylor had been President four years instead 
of four months, it is possible that the relations 
of Webster to him would have changed as 
much. Who knows? 

In this matter, as in the half-negotiations 
with the Southern commissioners concerning 
the evacuation of Sumter, Mr. Rhodes seems 
too severe on Secretary Seward. In the latter 
case the facts were that Anderson had report- 
ed that an army of 20,000 disciplined men 
would be required to relieve the fort and to 
hold it (p. 325). Gen. Scott reported that evacu- 
ation was almost inevitable (p. 326), and later 
gave the formal opinion that Anderson should 
be withdrawn (p. 327). All of the Cabinet but. 
Blair concurred in the opinion (ibid.). Lincoln 
did not decide, but, while holding the matter 
in abeyance, gave his friends to understand 
that he acquiesced in the opinion of his Cabi- 
net. In the light of these facts, when the 
Southern Commissioners were trying to ‘‘ play 
with Seward” for delay, and Mr. Lincoln was 
cognizant of the correspondence through 
Judge Campbell, \the Secretary’s conduct in 
gaining delay for his side also by indicating 
the actual belief of the whole Administration 
that the fort would be evacuated, does not 
seem the ‘trash assumption ” that Mr. Rhodes 
regards it. He truthfully indicated the actual 
expectation of all, but made no explicit pro- 
mises; and it would be pushing the rule of 
candor too far to assert that these quasi- 
belligerents who were playing their own astute 
game, had any grounds for complaint of 
Seward’s diplomacy. When the President, 
contrary to his own as well as the general ex- 
pectation, determined to try to provision the 
fort, his Secretary stood loyally by him. It 
was aright thing for Mr. Lincoln, in view of 
a ripening public sentiment, to make the effort 
in spite of Scott’s and Anderson’s adverse 
opinion. The motive was a reason of state, 


not of'military affairs, and he was in his own 
province. The cordial acquiescence of his 
Secretary marked the recognition of his true 
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leadership. 
to both. 

This is almost the sole instance in which the 
conclusions of our historian seem open to ques- 
tion. In general, we find his reasoning (as we 
said in the beginning) compelling our assent, 
and the exception may be taken as proof of 
the rule. We shall look with earnest interest 
for the succeeding volumes, sure of a strong 
grasp of the whole subject, and confident that, 
within the compass he has prescribed for him- 
self, it is not probable that we shall see a more 
complete or better balanced history of our 
great civil war than that which Mr. Rhodes is 
giving us. We hope that he will come back 
from his European tour recuperated, in full 
strength for the fulfilment of his important 
labor. 


The whole affair was honorable 








MARSHAL NEY AND HIS DOUBLE, 


Historic Doubts as to the Execution of Mar- 
shal Ney. With numerous illustrations. By 
James A. Weston, Rector of the Church of 
the Ascension, Hickory, N. C.; Major Thirty- 
third N. C. Regiment, Confederate States 
Army ; Chaplain Catawba County (N. C.) 
Veterans’ Association; Honorary Member of 
the North Carolina Historical Society, etc. 
New York: Thomas Whittaker. 1895. 


AFTER a peculiarly picturesque or conspicuous 
person dies, either in the due course of nature 
or by violence, it often happens that years 
afterwards a vague, unfounded rumor gets 
abroad that he is still alive. The regicide, 
John Bradshaw, for instance, it was said, lived 
in the island of Jamaica long after the Resto- 
ration, and in Hollis’s memoirs is given the 
fictitious epitaph which was engraved, accord- 
ing to the story, upon a cannon near Martha 
Bay. Yet there is record of his burial in West- 
minster Abbey, when the Commonwealth still 
endured, and of the disinterment and hanging 
of his corpse when the Stuarts returned to 
power. In more recent times we have heard 
that Louis XVI.’s son lived among the French 
Canadians near Plattsburg long after his sup- 
posed death; that Webster, who murdered 
Parkman, was not hung, and that Wilkes 
Booth was not shot. And now comes another 
story of the same character as the others, to 
the effect that Marshal Ney was not shot, that 
he had a mock execution, and that he escape¢ 
to America and died in his bed in North Caro- 
lina in 1846. Thus far a stray magazine article 
and a number of newspaper articles have been 
the only things printed on the subject, but Mr. 
James A. Weston, a North Carolina clergyman 
and Confederate major, now publishes a book 
of 300 pages to prove that an old soldier who 
went by the name of Peter Stuart Ney, and 
taught school in the country districts of Mis- 
souri and the Carolinas, was none other 
than Napoleon’s great marshal. He looked 
like Marshal Ney, he said he was Marshal Ney 
(often when he was drunk and occasionally 
when he was sober), and some people thought 
he was Marshal Ney. The case is interesting, 
even extraordinary, and it is but just to say 
that it is better constructed than the case of 
the Tichborne claimant himself. We will give 
specimens of the best evidence produced by Mr. 
Weston as briefly as possible. 

Chapman Levy, a South Carolina lawyer, 
said he was told by some French refugees that 
they recognized in P. S. Ney, at Georgetown, 
8S. C., the original Marshal Ney. Mrs. Mary 
C. Dalton, who was P. 8. Ney’s pupil when she 
was a little girl, says he told her twice, ‘‘ when 
perfectly sober,” that he was Marshal Ney, and 
he described to her his escape and flight to 





Charleston. The editor of the Danville, Va., 
Times reports his sister as saying that P. S. 
Ney on Saturdays, when he was drunk, used 
to say he was Marsha] Ney. J. W. Sanders of 
Iredell County, N. C., reports two Germans, 
named respectively Snyder and Barr, who had 
seen Marshal Ney, as declaring, when they saw 
P. S. Ney, that he was the Marshal. Several 
persons testify that these Germans were men 
of good character. Col. John A. Rogers of 
Florence, N. C., describes P. S. Ney as fainting 
when he read in a newspaper in 1821 that Na- 
poleon was dead. That night he burned a 
quantity of his papers, and the next morning 
was found with his throat cut. ‘ The blade of 
the knife that did the work was broken in the 
wound. This probably saved his life.” Mrs. 
G. N. Beale of Washington, D. C., says she 
saw Marshal Ney’s picture thrown upon a 
screen at a Stoddard lecture, and exclaimed at 
once that it was Peter Ney, whom she knew in 
her youth at Beattie’s Ford, N. C. Thomas D. 
Graham, Davidson College, N.C., nursed P. 8. 
Ney in his last illness, and heard him say four 
or five times that he was Marshal Ney. He 
concludes his testimony thus: 


‘* About three o’clock in the afternoon Dr. 
Locke [P. 8S. Ney’s doctor] returned. He was 
much affected. ‘Mr. Ney,’ said he, ‘you have 
but a short time to live, and we would like to 
know from your own lips who you are before 
you die.’ Mr. Ney, perfectly calm and ration- 
al, raised himself up on his elbow, and looking 
Dr. Locke full in the face, said, ‘I am Marshal 
i of France.’ Two or three hours later he 

ied. 


Now all this is strange enough, but it has 
failed to identify P. S. Ney with Marshal Ney. 
If he had been the real Marshal, seeking to con- 
ceal his identity, why did he take tle name of 
Ney? Why did he say he was Marshal Ney if 
he wished to pass as another man? Because a 
number of people believed him is no reason for 
our believing him. He played his part to the 
very end, but it is quite possible for a man to 
continue a deception even with death staring 
him in the face, and we have many instances 
of it in the case of murderers, palpably guilty, 
who declare themselves innocent just before 
they are hung. As for the saying Jn vino 
veritas, which Mr. Weston lays much stress 
upon, a moderate experience will convince any 
one that a man in his cups is often fully mas- 
ter of his tongue. Indeed, some men lie most 
when they are drunk. It is inconceivable that 
so extraordinary a man as Marshal Ney should 
have lived in this country and disclosed his 
identity without soon becoming known posi- 
tively and proclaimed to all the world. And 
if Peter S. Ney was Marshal Ney, why did he 
stay here? When Louis Philippe was made 
king, a wave of Bonapartism swept over 
France. Soult, Napoleon's Marshal and Ney’s 
friend, was Minister of War. Napoleon’s body 
was carried to Paris from St. Helena. And all 
this time Marshal Ney was teaching school in 
the backwoods of America! It is true thata 
sentence of death stood against him in France; 
but does any one doubt the reception that 
would have been accorded him if he had sud- 
denly come to life again? And is it credible 
that the sixty or more people who must have 
been in the secret if there was a sham execu- 
tion, kept silence when the opportunity offered 
of bringing him home in triumph and under 
such romantic circumstances? 

Mr. Weston says that an unsuccessful effort 
was made about this time to have Ney’s sen- 
tence rescinded; but we fail to see how this 
circumstance alone was sufficient to prevent a 
man of Marshal Ney’s daring from taking his 
chances of a return when popular sentiment 





was so strongly in his favor. Such was the 
affection for his memory during the reign of 
the Citizen King that his widow was granted 
a pension of 25,000 francs a year, and a monu- 
ment was ordered to be erected in his honor. 
There are weak points in the evidence Mr. 
Weston produces. None of his witnesses ap- 
pear to have had pictures of Marshal Ney be- 
fore them when they wrote their testimony. 
It is true they knew P. S. Ney only as an old 
man, but he wore no beard and was well pre- 
served. The likenesses of the younger Mar- 
shal would have been a fair basis for com- 
parison. One old lady thought the face of 
Marshal Ney flashed by a magic-lantern up- 
on a screen was the face of P. S. Ney, but it 
does not appear that she ever deliberately and 
calmly compared her recollection of the one 


‘Ney with an effigy of the other. 


Marshal Ney was born in Saar- Louis, and on 
one side was of German origin, and he could 
speak German, we are told; but all bis life he 
wasa Frenchman, speaking practically nothing 
but French. How is it, then, that P. S. Ney 
spoke English with a brogue, as some of the 
witnesses state, or with a German accent, as 
others say ? It may be that P. S. Ney was 
really a French refugee, but we look in vain in 


“the writings he left behind him, and whick Mr. 


Weston has reproduced, for a single French 
idiom or Frenchman’s expression. Did Mar- 
shal Ney know English? It is possible that he 
knew something of it, but P. S. Ney, evenif he 
had an accent, spoke it and wrote it with a 
facility which convinces us that he had had an 
acquaintance with it from his youth. Mar- 
shal Ney was an ill-educated man—Napoleon 
and others have affirmed it. Could he have 
acquired languages, dead and living, and quali- 
fied himself for teaching school after he had 
passed his maturity? He had great talents, 
unquestionably, but they did not lie in the 
same channel as the talents of the school- 
teacher, P. S. Ney. 

Having said this much, it is only fair to 
quote a remarkable letter which appears in 
Mr. Weston’s book. It comes ‘‘ from a foreign 
gentleman of high character and position,” 
and it reached Mr. Weston after his book had 
gone to press. It may be found on the last 
page of the last appendix, and is as follows: 

“Tam acquainted with the history of Peter 
S. Ney prior to his escape to the United States 
of America. Many years ago, when I was a 
young man, I visited your country for the ex- 
press purpose of communicating with him. I 
found him in Rowan County, North Carolina, 
teaching school. . . . I never saw him af- 
terwards. The identity of Peter S. Ney has 
been a profound secret. He was a fugitive 
from justice, and many persons in France were 
accessory to his escape. If Peter S. Ney had 
revealed his identity in America, his friends in 
France who aided in his escape would have suf- 
fered death. Even now, perhaps, his identity 
cannot fully be made known. He was 
born January 10, 1769.” 

Marshal Ney was born on that day. Thename 
of the writer of the letter, Mr. Weston says, can- 
not be disclosed, and is known only to his pub- 
lisher and himself. One mystery does not ex- 
plain another. Why should not the author of 
this letter disclose P. S. Ney’s identity? Why 
should he conceal his own? We have no right 
to doubt that Mr. Weston received this letter, 
but we are justified in rejecting it as proof. 








A History of the Novel Previous to the Seven- 
teenth Century. By F. M. Warren. Henry 
Holt & Co. 


THE difficulties besetting a differentiation of 
the novel, in the modern Engffsh meaning of 
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that word, from every other form of fiction 
known to Europe previous to the seventeenth 
century are not exaggerated in Mr. Warren’s 
introductory remarks. They are, indeed, rather 
understated, for his book is a history of a 
thing that had no established existence until 
just about the moment when he leaves off. 
The modern fiovel is a product of a civilization 
well past kicking and plunging, settled down 
to a jog trot, and just now, perhaps, as in the 
era of its remote Hellenistic progenitors, signi- 
ficant of a general decadence. It came into 
life as human imagination weakened under the 
pressure of prosaic intelligence, with the diffu- 
sion of a general incredulity about heroes and 
magic and monsters, and in response to a de- 
mand for fiction that should reproduce life as 
it is known to the masses, or, at least, as it may 
be easily accepted by the common understand- 
ing. During a happy thousand years or so the 
joyous populace of Europe appears to have 
loved best fiction that scorned possibility, that 
made its eyes start and its mouth gape. In 
matter, it cared nought for the real except 
when that was also ribald, and generation after 
generation listened patiently to interminable 
rigmarole about the loves and wars of semi- 
anythical heroes, the monotony being inter- 
rupted chiefly by the ingenious device of 
changing names and scenes. With that genial 
public an old story was not equivalent to a te- 
dious one, and at the fiftieth rendering it is re- 
corded of no man that he was rude enough to 
mention that he had heard it several times be- 
fore. When it is added that the sense or in- 
stinct for form was rare even among scholars, 
that no one dreamed of exacting a central mo- 
tive or dominating interest, that characteriza- 
tion was accidental, not vital, it is clear that 
medieval and Renaissance fictitious composi- 
tions were not even novels called by another 
name. 

Mr. Warren’s devoted quest from the Greek, 
through chansons, lais, romances of chivalry, 
and pastorals, resembles, therefore, the per- 
chance engaging, but generally unfruitful, 
hunt for a needle in a haystack, and, apart 
from interesting information by the way, leads 
to nothing but an assurance of the unlikeness 
between the things looked for and found. Be- 
sides assuming the embarrassment of a special 
plea, he has foregone the advantage (for luci- 
dity) of a definite outline of the chief cycles 
of romance connected, however loosely, with 
the legends of Troy, Alexander, Arthur, and 
Charlemagne. By darting to and fro among 
these immortal but mixed traditions, leaping 
forward and harking back on the supposed 
trail of his novel, he has succeeded in impart- 
ing to his treatise much of that air of incon- 
sequence, contradiction, and vain repetition 
which distinguishes the subjects of his investi- 
gation. Conscious of treading debatable ground, 
his positive assertions are few, and those not 
dogmatic. He affirms that Montalvo’s Span- 
ish compilation of the ‘Amadis of Gaul’ le- 
gends (1470) is ‘“‘our first modern novel,” but 
his arguments and many of his facts cast grave 
doubts on the affirmation. He says ‘‘it is con- 
ceded on all sides that Spain gave birth to the 
romance of chivalry.” Even at the risk of 
seeming a pariah lifting contentious voice in 
unbounded wilds, we suggest that Spain did 
nothing of the sort in the sense of originating 
or creating. Instead of regarding ‘ Amadis’ 
as an independent composition very obscurely 
derived from the great cycles, we prefer to 
look upon it as a late artificial imitation, and 
a supremely tiresome one, and fail to see why 
it is any nearer to a modern novel than the 
‘Morte Darthur’ of Malory, whose name is 


not so much as mentioned in Mr. Warren’s 
index. In Malory’s compilation his personali- 
ty is very evident; however imperfect and 
elusive, the artist's hand moulding rough ma- 
terial is frequently perceptible. Moreover, 
there is so much unity that the gradual accre- 
tions may be easily separated from the pure, 
natural legendary growth. To say that, ‘‘ un- 
like prose versions of the Arthurian legend, 
the career of Amadis points a moral,” is to be 
strangely blind to the indirect but none the 
less impressive moral derivable from the tales 
of Launcelot and Tristram. Finally, if Amadis 
was ‘‘the first pattern of a true and perfect 
knight,” what was Sir Galahad? And if ‘‘ the 
thirteenth century did not ask for any pre- 
sentation of absolute purity of mind and 
body,” how did it come to adopt the vision of 
that bright boy knight in shining armor seen 
by Walter Map, court poet to Henry II. of 
England ? 

This cold indifference shown by Mr. Warren 
to the English novel’s ancestor of race is ex- 
tended to the purely Gallic fabliaux and the 
Italian novella, though we have been accus- 
tomed to believe that they too count for 
something in the evolution of fiction. His ne- 
glect of peers and equals may most easily be 
ascribed to our author's desire to claim every- 
. thing for Spain. To Italy he allows chrono- 
logical precedence in the pastoral romancs; 
but for form, spirit, subsequent influence, the 
glory is given to Spain, summed up in Monte- 
mayor’s ‘Diana.’ Arriving at the picaresque 
novel, we quarrel no more with Mr. Warren. 
If the term invention may be applied rightly 
to any form of literature, give it, by all 
means, to ‘ Lazarillo de Tormes’; and, though 
we are not quite sure what the author means 
by saying that ‘“‘it completed the circle of 
novelistic action,” we feel, to quote him 
again, that that should be ‘conceded on all 
sides.” The literature which he has been at 
such pains to explore is inexpressibly monoto- 
nous and dreary. It is without form and void 
of ideas, and its interest and value are more 
properly linguistic and nhilological than lite- 
rary. No human being could: make an ac- 
count of it entertaining, and the grind of 
reading it may be inferred from Mr. War- 
ren’s comment (pathetic in view of what he 
has gone through)—‘‘ The two picaresco novels 
{‘ Lazarillo de Tormes’ and ‘Guzman de 
Alfarache’] of the sixteenth century, are the 
only examples of all the many romances of 
that time which can be read at the present 
day for themselves alone.” 





Municipal Government in Great Britain. By 
Albert Shaw. New York: The Century Co. 
1895. 


Mvchu of what is of most general interest in 
this book has already appeared in various pe- 
riodicals, and has been received almost with 
enthusiasm. We have become so much ac- 
customed to associate waste, jobbery, and in- 
efficiency with the government of our large 
cities that accounts of the clean, economical, 
and brilliant management of the affairs of 
Glasgow and Birmingham come to us as a kind 
of revelation—harbingers, so to speak, of the 
future that may lie before our own towns. In 
this book, however, Mr. Shaw does not confine 
himself to panegyric, but furnishes us with a 
quantity of well-digested information as to the 
nature and operation of the British munici- 
pality—information which is totally inaccessi- 
ble to most American readers, but which is of 





the utmost importance to them. It would be 
agreeable to us and to our readers were we to 





select from the book those exhilarating pas- 
sages which depict the present and future glo- 


ries of London and Manchester and Birming- 


ham; but these passages have been already so 
widely read and copied as to be familiar. The 
natural effect of such glowing accounts is to 
suggest to Americans the question: ‘‘ Why can 
we not receive all these beauties and conve- 
niences and advantages from our own munici- 
palities ?” and we shall devote our space to 
answering this question. The answer may, in- 
deed, be found in Mr. Shaw’s pages, but we 
incline to think that he has not put the ques- 
tion fairly to himself, or fully comprehended 
the causes which have produced such differ- 
ences as exist between the municipal institu- 
tions of this country and of Europe. 

The most fundamental of these differences is 
very clearly stated by Mr. Shaw. It is the 
important and honored part played in the 
English system by the town councillors, and 
the despised and insignificant position occu- 
pied by the corresponding functionaries in our 
own country. A corresponding fact is the 
honorary position of the mayor in England 
contrasted with the vast powers which are 
lodged in the American officer bearing the 
same title. Mr. Shaw cannot understand why 
such autocratic powers should be conferred 
upon a single person. He says that it is unre- 
publican, and that “the one-man power is on 
the decline everywhere in this age.” We 
ought to follow the example of the English 
and exalt our aldermen, instead of reducing 
their activity to the humblest affairs. He 
urges, rather hastily, that if a powerful city 
council cannot be trusted, the fault is with 
popular institutions. It will give the people, 
he maintains, as good a government as they 
deserve to have. It gives the English cities 
excellent government; why should it not pro- 
duce the same result here ? 

The answer to this question may be stated 
in two words. England is still an aristocratic 
society; America ceased to be one more than 
half a century ago. We cannot enlarge upon 
this difference further than to say summarily 
that the direction of Government falls, in a 
community where aristocratic traditions pre- 
vail, into the hands of men of some distinction, 
while in a democracy it falls into the hands of 
men who please the common people. It may 
prove to be the case, eventually, that the com- 
mon people will select as their legislators and 
rulers men eminent for probity and wisdom; 
that is the goal toward which we are strug- 
gling. But, so far, it is undeniable that dem- 
ocratic government has shown itself corrupt 
and wasteful to such a degree as to make ne- 
cessary a resort to the ‘‘ one-man power.” We 
do not know what Mr. Shaw means by calling 
it unrepubiican. ‘‘An two men ride of a horse, 
one must ride behind.” We know of few wars 
that have been successfully prosecuted when 
conducted by a committee of generals, and 
most great business enterprises prosper under 
autocratic management. Undoubtedly there 
is much room for division of labor; and when 
a wise manager finds that he has a competent 
subordinate, he leaves him in control of his 
department. But, inasmuch as all people can- 
not be rulers, it does not appear to be more 
unrepublican for them to delegate the power 
to one of their number rather than to several. 

That Great Britain is still an aristocracy, so 
far as municipal government is concerned, is 
proved by Mr. Shaw’sstatements. If the quali- 
fications of voters in New York city were the 
same as in Glasgow, for instance, four-fifths of 
our voters would be disfranchised. We cannot 
state the details given by Mr. Shaw, but in a 
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general way it may be said that no one who has 
not paid taxes can vote at a municipal election 
in Great Britain. No doubt it may be claimed 
that all the residents of New York pay taxes, 
but they do not know it. The occupants of 
tenements are not aware that their rents have 
any connection with municipal expenditure; 
but the occupants of tenements in Glasgow or 
Birmingham are not ignorant upon this point. 
If more money is spent by the city govern- 
ment, they have their attention called to it 
whenever they pay their rents, and this single 
fact is of great political importance. More- 
over, as Mr. Shaw points out, the requirement 
of the payment of taxes disfranchises a large 
class ia the foreign cities. 


‘* At least one-third of the householders and 
theoretical voters of Glasgow never appear on 
the municipal or parliamentary registration 
lists. The whole body of men who are 
ignorant, vicious, and irresponsible is practi- 
cally outside the pale of politics in Glasgow 
and Edinburgh, Dundee and Aberdeen. s 
The English municipal electorate excludes in 
practice nearly all the unmarried men, all 
floating laborers and lodging-house sleepers, 
and nearly all the serving class.” 


It is hardly, necessary to say that such ex- 
clusions as this would make the problem of 
governing American cities a very different 
matter from what itis. In view of these ex- 
clusions it is not surprising that ‘‘ the exploita- 
tion of the votes of the ignorant, vicious, and 
indifferent in English cities by demagogues or 
party agents is so extremely difficult that it 
does not count for anything at all in election 
results.” 

In the same line with these facts are to be 
ranged the paucity of elective offices in Eng- 
land compared with their multiplicity here, 
and our system of paying salaries for services 
which receive no pecuniary compensation in 
England. Considering all these vital and fun- 
damental differences in our institutions, it 
seems absurd to suppose that the granting of 
greater powers to our aldermen would result 
in any approximation to the results obtained 
in England. Nor are we quite satisfied to take 
Mr. Shaw’s word for the value of these results. 
We apprehend that there are seamy sides in 
British municipal government which Mr. 
Shaw’s buoyant optimism has overlooked. The 
Manchester ship canal, which was to cost $25,- 
000,000, required thrice that sum for its com- 
pletion, and hardly pays operating expenses; 
but Mr. Shaw says that it is a monument of 
civic faith and energy, and will result in vast 
prosperity in the twentieth century. Mean- 
while it results in a debt of $100 per capita to 
the inhabitants of Manchester. In 1872, before 
Mr. Chamberlain became Mayor, the debt of 
Birmingham was $2,500,000. It is now $40,- 
000,000. But the community is richer by rea- 
son of this indebtedness, Mr. Shaw cheerfully 
declares, to the extent of twice or thrice this 
amount. So reasoned the people of the Aus- 
tralian colonies concerning their investments 
of borrowed capital, but they found them- 
selves suddenly bankrupt. So have reasoned 
many of our Western communities, and have 
never comprehended why they came to grief. 
It is well to provide for posterity, but if the 
bills are left for posterity to pay, perhaps it 
would rather be consulted in the matter. It 
is conceivable that England may yet become 
involved in disastrous wars and suffer from 
declining trade. In such a contingency it 
might be found that the brilliant investments 
of her modern municipal governments were 
not so productive as had been anticipated, and 
that the policy of paying as you go would have 
been more judicious, 





Aus meiner Zeit ; Lebenserinnerungen. Von 
Friedrich Pecht. 2 Binde. Munich: Ver- 
lagsanstalt fiir Kunst und Wissenschaft. 

THE author of these charming reminiscences 

began his career as an artist, and forty years 

ago enjoyed considerable distinction in Ger- 
many, especially as a portrait-painter; but, as 
he himself frankly confesses, it was the bias of 
early education and accidental circumstances, 
rather than any decided bent of genius, that 
led him to the choice of this profession. He 
was born October 2, 1814, in the picturesque 
and historic town of Constance in the Grand 

Duchy of Baden. The family was of East 

Prussian and more remotely, perhaps, of 

Swedish origin. His father was a man of 

culture, and was pursuing his theological 

studies in the University of Wirzburg when 

the French invasion under Jourdan, in 1796, 

caused the Prince Bishop and his clerical court 

to fleein a panic. The young student seized 
this apparently not unwelcome opportunity to 
throw off his cassock and to start a book-shop 
at Constance as a branch of the then famous 
establishment of Rieger in Augsburg. About 
a dozen years later he married a Swiss maiden, 
the youngest daughter of the Amman Giinzli 
of the Canton of Thurgau, a remarkably 
elever and vivacious woman, with an in- 
exhaustible fund of family traditions and per- 
sonal recollections, which she was fond of re- 
lating, and some of which her son has recorded 
in the first chapter of his autobiography, thus 
carrying the reader back to the period before 
the French Revolution, when Thurgau was 
still under the imperious and oppressive ty- 
ranny of Berne. Among other incidents she 
remembers celebrating the emancipation from 
this galling yoke by dancing with other chil- 
dren round the village ‘‘tree of freedom” 
and singing ‘‘Caira, ca ira ca.” Pecht him- 
self states that he distinctly remembers the 
great inundation and famine that desolated 
portions of Baden and Eastern Switzerland in 
the summer of 1817, when he was scarcely 
three years old; and from that date his mem- 

ory of events, comprising his experiences as a 

schoolboy and the earliest artistic impressions 

produced by the fine specimens of Renaissance 
and Gothic architecture in his native city, 

seems to be wonderfully vivid. 

One of the most attractive features of these 
volumes is the admirable skill with which the 
author has woven into the narration clear and 
concise characterizations of the many distin- 
guished persons whom he met in Munich, Dres 
den, Leipzig, Berlin, Vienna, Venice, Milan, 
Rome, Paris, London, and other places during 
the half century from 1833 to 1885. There is 
hardly an artist or literary man of eminence in 
Germany, belonging to the present or preced- 
ing generation, whom he did not know morevr 
less intimately, and of whom he does not give, 
with a few bold and masterly strokes of the 
pen, a most lively and life-like portraiture. In 
1839 he went to Paris, where he remained three 
years as one of the 120 pupils of Delacroix, 
whom he praises as ‘‘a very strict but excel- 
lent instructor.” Here he met his old friend 
Heinrich Laube, who had just made a tour 
through France and was filled with enthusi- 
asm for everything French, and through whom 
he became acquainted with Heinrich Heine and 
Richard Wagner. He even painted Heine’s 
portrait, and enjoyed during the sittings the 
brilliant though often frivolous wit and venom- 
ous sarcasm of the self-expatriated German 
poet. Pecht knew the ‘Buch der Lieder’ al- 
most by heart, and felt the irresistible charm 
of these lyrics, but had not yet learned to ap- 
preciate the truth of Sheridan’s famous coup- 





let concerning ‘‘ easy writing.” He remarked 
one day on the pleasure it must give the poet 
to dash off such delightful verses. ‘‘I meant 
well with my asinine compliment, but fared 
ill; with a glance of supreme contempt he re- 
plied: ‘If you only knew how often I have filed 
away ata single one of those verses for days 
and even weeks !’” 

Of Wagner, who was then suffering the 
greatest privations while composing ‘‘ Rienzi” 
and ‘‘The Flying Dutchman,” and vainly 
striving for recognition in Paris, Pecht speaks 
in terms of sincere sympathy and warm admi- 
ration. The unflinching courage and firm 
confidence with which he pursued his lofty 
purpose, the incomparable energy and elastici- 
ty of his nature, which supported him under 
the severest trials, are described as beyond all 
praise. This unconquerable force of will and 
faith in his star stood him in great stead on 
several occasions, and especially when the first 
performance of one of his pieces in a concert, 
upon which he had built the fondest hopes, 
proved to be an utter fiasco, owing to the im- 
perfect training of the orchestra, which con- 
verted the sublimest harmonies into shrieking 
discords. On the New Year’s eve of 1841, Pecht 
and a few other artists,resolved to give the 
Wagners a surprise party. They bought a 
basket of champagne, a quantity of cold pro- 
visions, cakes and sweetmeats, and climbed 
four flights of stairs to the attic, where Wag- 
ner and his wife were sitting alone and appa- 
rently forgotten in the general festivity. The 
unexpected visitors were joyfully received, 
and Wagner, under the cheering effect of the 
kind attention and the brisk champagne, leap- 
ed upon a chair and improvised in delightful 
doggerel a New Year’s discourse, full of happy 
hits at every person present, without sparing 
himself. He went on in this style for half an 
hour or more without the slightest hesitation, 
and kept the table in a constant roar of laugh- 
ter. Pecht declares that he, at least, never 
heard so good an improvisation, except once, 
and that was by Emanuel Geibel at a dinner 
given him six years later in the famous Dres- 
den restaurant, ‘‘ Findlaters Schlésschen,” and 
although Geibel’s verses were more finished, 
they were hardly equal to Wagner’s in pat al- 
lusions and flashes of wit and pure spontaneity. 
As he was about to return to Germany, Pecht 
found himself stranded in Paris, having lent 
all the money for his journey to the now whol- 
ly insolvent Wagner, but was generously set 
afloat by a young German merchant and ac- 
complished flutist named Brix, who also be- 
longed to the small circle of the composer’s 
friends and admirers. Instead of the much- 
needed cash, says Pecht, ‘‘I received a long 
letter from Wagner from Meudon, whither he 
had fled to escape his creditors, entreating me 
to procure for him a position as organist or 
something of the sort, in order that he might 
finally find relief from this everlasting pres- 
sure of poverty.” The tone of the letter be- 
trayed a state of despondency and desperation 
quite incompatible with his usual sturdy self- 
reliance and irrepressible optimism, and even 
suggested thoughts of suicide. A year later 
his ‘‘ Rienzi” had met with immense success at 
Dresden, and he had succeeded Morlacchi as 
conductor of the royal opera in that city. 

In 1848 Pecht went to Frankfort with the 
intention of painting a large picture of the 
Parliament, and thus immortalizing that fa- 
mous representative body. For this purpose 
he was diligent in attending the sessions of the 
Diet, which were held in St. Paul’s Church, a 
massive rotunda with pillared galleries on 
three sides and marvellous effects of light and 
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shade. A national Parliament, however, does 
not fulfil its whole mission by merely looking 
picturesque, and Pecht became so disgusted 
with the puerility of its proceedings that, if he 
had been a poet, he would have found it diffi- 
cult not to write satire; as it was, he abandon- 
ed the plan of celebrating a great historic 
event ona big canvas, and turned his pencil 
to the easier task of caricature. Although 
now in the eighty-first year of his age, he 
shows no perceptible diminution of his mental 
and physical vigor, and as art-critic of the 
Munich Allgemeine Zeitung and editor of the 
illustrated art journal Kunst fiir Alle, he is 
still as active and energetic as any man of 
middle life. 





A Manual of Public International Law. By 
Thomas Alfred Walker, M.A, LL.D., Fel- 
low and Lecturer of Peterhouse, Cambridge. 
Macmillan & Co. 1895. ; 


THE primary object of this book, as defined by 
the author, is to furnish ‘‘ students commenc. 
ing to read public international law” with a 
‘*text-book which, whilst excluding unneces- 
sary detail and mere theoretic discussion, 
might well serve as a fairly comprehensive 
general introduction to detailed study of the 
subject.” As the author is a lecturer, and has 
confessedly found no English treatise that fully 
satisfies the conditions thus defined, he must 
have been conscious of the fact that his task 
was not an easy one. To avoid, in a manual 
primarily designed for students, both ‘un- 
necessary detail and mere theoretic discus- 
sion,” involves the exercise of a large measure 
of discrimination and judgment, as well asthe 
command of simple, lucid, and precise forms 
of expression. : 

The present work does not disclose the pos- 
session by its author, in a high degree, of these 
qualifications. The style is neither easy nor 
precise, and is often marred by mannerisms; 
and there are sometimes substantial inaccu- 
racies and omissions which might, perhaps, 
have been avoided if he had entered more 
fully, or at any rate more carefully, into de- 
tails. Asan illustration of our meaning, we 
will take what the author says on the impor- 
tant subject of the free navigation of interna- 
tional rivers. After referring to a number of 
treaties by which such navigation has been se- 
cured, he declares that, ‘“‘although the doc- 
trine of the freedom of navigation of great 
rivers has advanced in general favor, the new 
order has arisen by virtue of particular treaty 
entered into by the interested nations, not by 
the outright recognition of a general law, and 
the right of riparian states to regulate the 
traffic has been, in each instance, formally ac- 
knowledged ”; and he further declares that “ in 
no case have we witnessed the recognition of 
any natural right such as that which the Unit- 
ed States, in harmony with her earlier Missis- 
sippi experiences, asserted in the navigation of 
the St. Lawrence in 1824.” Turning to Article 
26 of the treaty between the United States and 
Bolivia of May 13, 1858, we find the following 
declaration: ‘In accordance with fixed prin- 
ciples of international law, Bolivia regards the 
rivers Amazon and. La Plata, with their tribu- 
taries, as highways or channels opened by na- 
ture for the commerce of all nations.” While 
this declaration refutes the general statement 
of the author as to the non-recognition of any 
international, or of any natural, right, it can 
scarcely be maintained that there has been a 
formal recognition in each instance of the 
right of riparian states to regulate “traffic.” 
In the treaty of peace of 1783, the United States 





and Great Britain, on the supposition that the 
Mississippi was navigable in British jurisdic- 
tion, made the following simple and unquali- 
fied agreement: ‘The navigation of the river 
Mississippi, from its source to the ocean, shall 
for ever remain free and open to the subjects 
of Great Britain and the citizens of the United 
States.” By Article 26 of the Treaty of Wash- 
ington of 1871, the same governments agreed 
to the free navigation by their citizens or sub- 
jects, in perpetuity, of the rivers St. Law- 
rence, Yukon, Porcupine, and Stikine, subject 
to any laws and regulations of the riparian 
government “ notinconsistent with such privi- 
lege of free navigation.” This is far from stipu- 
lating for a right to regulate traffic. It mere- 
ly secures a limited right to regulate naviga- 
tion. It does not refer to traffic. i 

Under the head of exceptions to the terri- 
torial jurisdiction, we find the following rule: 
“ Foreign sovereigns travelling within a state 
in their proper character, together with their 
personal attendants, are held exempt from lo- 
cal jurisdiction.” Under this rule Mr. Walker 
cites the famous case of the Parlement Belge, 
but he does not refer to the sweeping effect 
given to that decision in the recent case of 
Mighell v. The Sultan of Johore, decided by 
the Court of Appeal in November, 1893, in 
which it was held that the defendant, though 
he came to England and lived there, not in bis 
proper character, but as Albert Baker, under 
which disguise he became entangled with the 
plaintiff, could not, when he asserted in court 
his sovereign character, be required to answer 
in a suit for breach of promise of marriage 
and for the return of certain jewels. 

In the course of his discussion of territorial 
jurisdiction, Mr. Walker introduces the much 
controverted and much misunderstood case of 
Martin Koszta; and his conclusion is that while 
the American Government ‘“‘may have been 
actuated by a desire to save a human life,” 
“their zeal for humanity outran their regard 
for law and the independence of foreign na- 
tions.” Whether, or to what extent, this con- 
clusion can be justified, it is not our purpose 
to inquire; but it is certain that Mr. Walker 
bases it upon an Austrian pretension which 
that government failed to substantiate. ‘‘ Citi- 
zens of Austria might,” he says, ‘‘under capi- 
tulation between Austria and the Porte, be 
lawfully seized by the Austrian consul at 
Smyrna for offences committed within the 
Austrian dominions against Austrian law, and 
Martin Koszta was so seized.” If this be so, it 
is remarkable that Austria never produced the 
text of any capitulation that would justify the 
seizure; and it is quite as remarkable that, if 
such a capitulation existed, the method should 
have been adopted of suddenly seizing Koszta 
and throwing him into the sea, where a boat’s 
crew lying in wait picked him up and convey- 
ed him on board an Austrian man-of-war. If 
this was a lawful, it could scarcely have been 
the regular, mode of procedure. Butit is a fact 
that four years previously Austria, instead of 
claiming a right of her own to seize or arrest, 
demanded of the Porte the extradition of Kosz- 
ta, together with that of Kossuth and other 
Hungarian refugees then on Ottoman soil. 
The Porte then decided that the capitulations 
with Austria did not require the surrender of 
political offenders. In this decision Great Bri- 
tain and France supported the Ottoman Gov- 
ernment; and when, being again in Turkey, 
Koszta was seized, the Turkish Government 
protested against the act as unlawful and as a 
violation of its sovereign rights, but did not 
protest against the conduct of the American 
functionaries at Smyrna. It istrue that Kosz- 





ta, as Mr. Walker intimates, did not at the 
time of his seizure have an American passport. 
But he had a tezkereh—a kind of passport or 
safe-conduct—which had been furnished him 
by the United States consul at Smyrna, in ac- 
cordance with the practice lawfully observed 
by foreign consuls in Turkey in respect to per- 
sons whom they received into their protection. 

There are evidences that the habit of pub- 
lishing students’ manuals which are at the 
same time to be valuable to the general reader, 
is invading the domain of international law, 
which has heretofore been fairly exempt from 
it. With the exception of Lawrence’s ‘ Hand- 
book,’ it has not as yet produced in that do- 
main any publication of special merit. The 
present work of Mr. Walker is, in our opinion, 
distinctly inferior, even for a student’s use, to 
his ‘Science of International Law,’ published 
two years ago. 





Menand Women of the Time: A Dictionary of 
Contemporaries. Fourteenth edition, re- 
vised and brought down to the present time 
by Victor G. Plarr, Librarian of King’s Col- 
lege. Londonand New York: George Pout- 
ledge & Sons. 1895. 


THE first edition of this well-known work ap- 
peared in 1852 and contained three hundred 
titles. The present edition contains somewhat 
fewer biographies (2,300) than thst immediate- 
ly preceding, which showed a large, and not 
always judicious, increase of more than seven 
hundred names over the twelfth edition. Four 
hundred prominent persons have passed away 
since the publication of the edition of 1891, 
This work retains its distinctly English charac- 
ter, and is in no proper sense a general diction- 
ary of contemporaries. Of the biographies in- 
cluded 312 are from the Continent and 184 from 
the United States. It is curious to note the 
proportion of representatives of the different 
nations as a possible illustration of the rela- 
tive influence in politics, literature, and art 
which these countries exert upon English 
thought. There are 120 Frenchmen, 77 Ger- 
mans, 31 Italians, and 16 Austrians; while the 
remaining countries of Europe (including Scan- 
dinavia, Russia, Turkey, and Spain) contri- 
bute 67 names. The biographies of titled per- 
sons and artists, including actors and musi- 
cians, exhibit fewer omissions than those of 
statesmen, philologists, and scientists, though 
the last-named class is more fully represented 
than the two former. 

The book is singularly deficient as a guide to 
the public men of the Continent. In France we 
miss Hanotaux, Constans, Rouvier, Mercier, 
Périer, Baron Courcel, the French Ambassador 
at the Court of St. James, Baron Hirsch, and 
numerous others; in Germany, Von Boetti- 
cher, Dr. von Stephan, to whom international 
postage is largely due, Bebel, and Richter; in - 
Russia, Witte, Stall, and the Procurator-Gene- 
ral of the Holy Synod, Pobedonostzeff, whose 
influence has been so baleful for many years in 
the internal administration; in Italy, Rudini, 
Giolitti, and Villari; in Hungary, Dr. Wekerle; 
in Norway, Stang. It is impossible to follow 
the politics, domestic and foreign, of these na- 
tions without some knowledge of these men. 

American politicians are possibly more nu- 
merously represented. We find the President 
and the members of the cabinet included. 
This feature seems an innovation, for many 
members of former cabinets do not appear, 
as witness Messrs. Boutwell, Endicott, Dick- 
inson, C. and J. W. Foster, Elkins, Chan- 
dler, Goff, Bristow, Wanamaker, and the late 
Hugh McCulloch, who was almost as well 
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known in London as in this country. A few 
Senators, two judges of the Supreme Court, 
and Messrs. McKinley and Wilson find men- 


. tion—the latter out of compliment to the 


measures which bear their names. The late 
James G. Blaine and Benjamin F. Butler are 
reported in the body of this work as ‘“‘ Men of 
the Time.” This posthumous existence is most 
noticeable among military men, and especially 
among Confederate generals, of whom we 
find Beauregard and J. E. Johnston still sur- 
viving in the text, as well as G. W. Cullum 
of the Union army. 

Even for England there are notable omis- 
sions. There is a tendency to make prominent 
the writers of lighter prose and verse and to 
overlook authors of marked scholarship. We 
search in vain for F. W. H. Myers, W. J. 
Courthope, author of the ‘History of English 
Poetry,’ and the most prominent candidate 
for the Chair of Poetry at Oxford in succession 
to Francis T. Palgrave; F. H. Bradley the 
philosopher, D. G. Ritchie, W. M. Ramsay 
the archeologist, Sir W. H. Broadbent, Bart., 
the successor in medical fame to the late Sir 
Andrew Clark. American scholars and writ- 
ers are mentioned with slight indication of 
their relative importance; and altogether 


passed over are Francis J. Child and Charles | 


Eliot Norton of Harvard, George P. Fisher of 
Yale, Hiram Corson of Cornell, B. L. Gilder- 
sleeve, Remsen and Rowland of Johns Hop- 
kins, and many others equally notable. Simi- 
larly, the historians Henry C. Lea, J. B. Mc- 
Master, James Schouler, Henry Adams, Henry 
Cabot Lodge, H. von Holst, Justin Winsor, 
John Fiske, and others are lacking. Several 
university presidents are admitted, but not 
Francis A. Walker, David Starr Jordan, or 
James B. Angell, whose diplomatic services 
alone would entitle him to mention. The art- 


ists Lafarge, Sargent, Chase, and numerous 
others are disregarded. 

German scholars are, as a rule, ignored. It 
would be easy to select from every university 
names of the highest eminence which do not 
appear, such as Weiss, Pfleiderer, Harnack, 
Treitschke, Weber, and Wattenbach, from 
Berlin. Literary men fare no better, and hence 
we find no mention of C. F. Meyer, Herman 
Grimm, Paul Lindau, Rodenberg, Hauptmann, 
Wilbrandt, Blumenthal, Wichert, and others. 

In general an effort has been made to keep 
the biographies proportionate, but in some 
cases, notably in those of English scientists, 
a discussion of scientific principles is often in- 
cluded in the statement of what the authors 
have accomplished. 





The Telephone Systems of the Continent of 
Europe. By A. R. Bennett. Longmans, 
Green & Co. 1895. 

WIDESPREAD dissatisfaction, according to the 

author of this treatise, has existed in Great 

Britain in regard to telephone rates, and be 

therefore determined to ascertain for himself 

what the telephone rentals are and what they 
include in the countries of Europe. With this 
purpose in view he made an exhaustive study 
of the telephone systems in these countries. 

With the exception of St. Petersburg and Mos- 

cow, where the rates are £25 per annum, no 

Continental rate equals the £20 rate which pre- 

vails in London. The English subscriber to a 

telephone service obtains for his money four 

services: (1) Local exchange intercourse; (2) in- 
ternal trunk-line intercourse; (8) public tele- 
phone-station intercourse; (4) forwarding and 
receiving his telegrams by telephone (in some 
of the large towns only). Only one country, 
Portugal, has an inferior list of facilities; > 
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has the same number; and all the rest enjoy 
superior advantages for a subscription which 
is often one-third less than the British. The 
author believes that rates of £2 10s. in the 
smaller and £5 in the larger towns are made 
remunerative on the Continent. With these 
facts in view, he discusses various plans for the 
reform of the present telephonic system in 
Great Britain. These plans cannot fail to be 
of interest to those who advocate Government 
control of the telegraph and telephone; yet 
one cannot help feeling that the author’s for 
mer relations with the telephone companies 
in England have biassed his judgment. 

The treatise also contains an account of the 
devices for facilitating telephonic intercourse 
peculiar to each country which he visited. 
The writer of this notice has seen in the offices 
of the American Bell Telephone Company a 
map of the United States on which all the 
existing telephone lines are indicated. The 
Eastern and Middle States on this map are 
heavily covered with the black lines which in- 
dicate the telephone routes. Other thickly co- 
vered regions exist about the great Western 
cities. The South and Southwest, however, 
show comparatively little use of the telephone. 
While one can say that such a map of the 
United States indicates where the greatest in- 
tellectual activity of the country exists, one 
could not draw such a conclusion from a simi- 
lar map of Europe, for the use of the telephone 
in Great Britain is apparently more limited 
than in many of the smaller countries of Eu- 
rope. Mr. Bennett’s treatise lacks a good in- 
dex. 
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penses. Seakeding clothing and incidentals. provided at 
rate of $36.50 per month, as an average for the four 
years, exclusive co. 

Gen. Scott Supp, Superintendent 





VireriA, Old Point Comfort. 


TLESTON HALL DAY, BOARDING, 


and College-Preparatory School. —Art, Music, and 
Modern Languages specinitins, Climate desirable for 
delicate girls. The Misses TILESTON. 





Viren, Suffolk. 
UFFOLK MILITARY ACADEMY. 
1875-1895. Be select pearding et Me 2 we with 
modern appliances. Cadets from 8 States last session. 
Send for handsomely iustented Catalogu e. 
JosePH Kina, A.M., Prin. 


Mis: JOHN McGINNIS, Jr., OF NEW 
ton Ring Te taken an apartment, No. 40 Ave. Vic- 





where she will receive girls of any 
age Hage, Fe them to have the best advantages there, 
and will arrange for some travel if desi Refer- 
Soke Inquiries RY be made of Mr. Horace 

ew York Evening Posi 


HE SEMINARY, Mt. Carroll, Ill., with 
Conservatory of Music and School of Art, in 434 year 
since incorporated, sends “ Oreads” free. Write for one 


S$% AGNES’ SCHOOL, Albany, N. Y.— 
Under the direction of f Bishop Doane. 25th year. 
Miss E BoyD, Principal. 











The Leading Conservatory of America. a 


Cart FAE.LTEN, Director. 
Founded by E. Tourjée anor 





Send for Prospectus 
giving full information. 
Frank W. Hate, General Manager. 


University of Virginia 


CHARLOTTESVILLE, VA. 


Letters, Science, Engineering Law, Medicine 
Session begins 15th September. 


Mild climate. ane mnuasium. For catalogues 
address HORN TON, LL.D., Chairman, 















N.Y.U, Evening :.wstnvol) Spann Set 

7 r three 

Law School years. Kvening course. 
AUSTIN ABBOTT, Dean, 

Address for Catalogue, Fs mtnmens University, 
Washington Square, East, o 
Vice Dean CLARENCE D. ASHLEY 
207 Broadway, N. Y. City. 


Cheltenham [lilitary Academy. 
In all respects one of the best preparatory schools in 
presen by its Fy in YALE, Har- 
VARD, PRINCETON, Bh ae ROY, POLYTECHNIC, LE- 
HIGH, LAFAYETT .OF Pa. $600 per year; no 


extras. Send for “illustrated circular. es, near 
a., Pa. Joun C. Rick, Ph.D., Principal. 


LAW SCHOOL 


WASHINGTON AND LEE UNIVERSITY, 
LEXINGTON, VIRGINIA. 
Opens Septembar 12 For catalogue, address 
JOHN RANDOLPH TUCKER, Dean. 


EIGHT VACANCIES 


In Cottage Dormitories, Teachers’ Santine, $250 to 
$400 a year. Complete home. Add 


COLGATE ACADEMY, 
HAMILTON, N. Y. 














BOYS. 
LAKEWOOD HEIGHTS SCHOOL 


Among the Pines). 
Classical, Selentife, a and Commercial Courses. 
JAME . MOREY, A.M., Principal, 
Lakewood, N.J. 





Educational. 


Educational. 


Montclair Miltary Academy, 


Montclair, New Jersey. 


WE INSIST 


on shoes nicely blacked, clean hands and nails, hair and clothes neatly brushed, 
clean linen and teeth. These little items are looked after each and every morn- 
ing ; their tendency is to teach habits of regularity and neatness. 


We do not neglect the studies. The Ligh standing of ‘‘our boys 


and business proves this. 


in college 


We prefer to have parents, who are thinking of a high- 


grade school for their sons, pay us a visit (Montclair is only fourteen miles from 
New York on the D., L. & W. and Erie R R.’s), but we will mail our caalogue 


to all applicants. Address 


jc. 


MacVICAR, Head Master, 


Montclair, New Jersey, 





DEPARTMENT 


OF LIBRARIES. 


LIBRARY SCHOOL. Courses of study offering one year in English idteretare, German, 
Current Topics, Typewriting, Cataloguing, and Library Economy. 
The Library contains 50,000 volumes as a laboratory for study and use. 


FREDERIC B. PRATT, Secretary. 


PRATT INSTITUTE, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Lenox Institute. 


pi Pum borne ae Ave.; Boys’ School, 336 
Lenox Ave. reparation for Life, Business, 
Scientific PW g- —_ all leading Coll Primary 
Classes. Scholars from 6to 20 yearsof age. Gentle 
man Teachers only. Petfect organization. English 
the langu: day the School. German and French also 
spoken. Gymnasiums, scientific Laboratory. 

isting, Deawine. A lady teaches Needle-work. No 
extras. A few boarding scholars received in Princi- 
Ri 8 fami One of our graduates entered Columbia 

lege third in rank, without conditions. Graduazes of 

Public’ >chools finished. Occupy our own buildin 
having superior sanitary appointments, Columbusan 
Lexington Ave. cars pass our doors, 8th year be ins 
Sept.17. For circular, address ANDREW ZERBAM, rin- 
cipal. Residence 334 Lenox Ave., near 127th St., N. Y. 


ST. LUKE’S 


BUSTLETON, PA., near Philadelphia. 

A echool of the neest class in an ee 
healthful location. Luke’s boys now in ard 
Princeton, Univ. of Pa., Cornell. Johns ng oy West 
Point, ete. lb antreses catalogue. Address the ci- 
pals. F. E. MOULTON, CHARLEs H, STROUT. 








Notre Dame of Maryland. 





College for Young Ladies and Preparatory School for 
Girls. Regular an: Elective Courses. Musricand Art 
pecialties. Cond d by School Sisters of Notre Dame. 


ROLAND PaRK, near Baltimore. 





RIVERVIEW ACADEMY. 


60TH YEAR. Prepares Dqsonghly for pomem, the 
Government A and ip. - Soman offi- 
cer detailed at Riverview by Secretary of 

JOSEPH B. BISBEE, A.M., Prin. g A hs ¥. 








St. John’s Military School, 


MANLIUS, N. Y. 


Next terms begins September 18, 1895. 
VERBECK, President. 





Houghton Seminary 

For Young Women affords a pve ope for scholar- 
ship. culture, and sound moral 4 ap 

healthful ee Coll 

A. G. BENEDI 


THAYER ACADEMY, 
Braintree, Mass. 
Firet toma, een year, — Wednesday, Sep- 


tember 1 
4 B. SEWALL, | HEADMASTER, 
South Braintree, Mass. 


WELLS COLLEGE for the higher educa 
T + a of young women. 
e revised catalogue gives information on re- 
sono for a. edn 3 of study, the histo- 
TY ogupmen and government of Wells College. 
ATERS, Ph.D., President, Aurora, N.Y. 


WOODSIDE SEMINARY, 


HARTFORD, CONN. 





mi 
Story 
e CLINTON, N.Y. 


ae 














WINCHELL ACADEMY. 
od eg mee. School for Girls and Small Boys, 


liege Pr pe ary. $600. Reopens Sept. 18. 
R. WINCHELL, A.M., Prin. anston, Ill. 





Reopens Sept. 26, 1895. 
Miss SARA J. SMITH, Principal. 


Bingham School for Boys. ASHEVILLE, N.C. 


Established in 1 
1793 1895 





Major Ss Brrauau Superintendent. 





School of Drawing and Painting 


MUSEU OF FINE ARTS, 
Copley Square, Boston, lass. 
(TWENTIETH YEAR.) 

The Fall Term will Open September 30. 


Instruction in drawing from the cast and from life, in 
painting, modelling, and decorative design, an in 
artistic anatomy — Pe pective. Principal instruct- 
ors Bens C. Tarbell, and Philip Hale 
(Drawing and Painting), Mrs. William Stone _(Becore 
tive Design), B. L. Pratt (Modelling), E. W. Emerson, 
(Anatomy), and A. K. Cross (Perspective). Pupils are 
allowed the free use of the galleries of the Museum. 
For circulars Giring dots information, address 
LIZABETH LOMBARD, Manager. 


BRYN MAWR COLLEGE 


FOR WOMEN. 
Situated ten miles from Philadelphia. bs ny under- 





graduate and graduate instruction. Awar nal 
wo > eveeeen alue 8200), and (value a0) abe be mee 
Scholarships (value $200), and nine Res: te 
nergy cane $525) in Greek, ren fn ao Teu- 

cs, Romance Languages Mathematics, History or 
Politics. Onemaiemry. and Biolo, 





ay Full undergraduate 
and graduate Courses in these de 

losophy _~ Physics. Graduate 
guages. For General Program or Graduate Pamphiet, 
address Pad Mawr College, Pa. 


State University of Wyoming. 


(Located Main Line U. P. Railway, Laramie, Wyo.) 


College of mae Arts, Normal School, School of 
—, — tural and Mechanical College. and Mili- 





tar, 

Well oes — Library and Laboratories. Splendid 
buildings. lective Courses. Tuition free. Expenses 
——— 

Climate urpassed for throat and lung troubles. 
Altitude 7, 200 fee’ 


t. 
Send for —— and Catal 


A. JOHNSO. A M., D.D., President. 


EUROPEAN SUMMER RESORT. 


INNSBRUCK, TYROL, AUSTRIA. 


Fine Hospital, and all modern nares van 
1,900 feet above the sea, with dry, b 
Centre for Coaching and Hunting Tripe: 
tivals, Music, etc. 


HOTEL TIROL. 
pa ay =4 all the year. CarL LANDSEE, Proprie' 
nny ron rooms: oewerets electric — _ 
cae ALLE 





ate. 
ational Fes- 


RSIONS DS A SP’ cj auperta oF 


Soohuoeaeen Tliusteated Ba sent on eulne. 
ion. 





SEVEN GABLES fase. 
Leon ‘to their 
oe as well as higher mental culture. ne, 
stately trees, bh d building. Gymna- 
ao A thoroughly modern school. Native mech and 
German_teachers. yous. Certificate admits to 
Smith. Direct trains from New York. Address for Cata- 
logue, Mrs. SARAHS. WESTCOTT, Prin., Bridgeton, N.J. 


THE MISSES VINTON’S 








SCHOOL FOR 7. 
RIDGEFIELD (formerly of Po t), CONN. 
Will reopen Thursday, October 8. 








